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misunderstood  forms  of  Louisiana  vikUife 
A  research  program  beinp  conducted  ' al 
the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  by  biol- 
ogists of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
±%sheries  Commission  has  shed  new  light 
on  alligator  reproduction  and  management 
necessary  to  assure  alligator  iierpetuatioii 
for  a  relatively  small  but  important  part 
of   Louisiana's    overall   economy. 
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EDITORIAL 


Now  THAT  MORE  clement  weather  is  beginning 
to  smile  on  our  happy  lands  and  waters, 
thousands  of  people  will  be  taking  to  our 
vast  expanses  of  lakes,  fields,  forests  and  water- 
ways, seeking  places  for  healthful  recreation. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  should  be  remembered 
that  some  of  those  among  these  hordes  who  seek 
the  outdoors,  for  various  forms  of  sports  and 
relaxation,  there  lurk  accident  hazards  that  will 
take  their  toll  by  reason  of  sheer  numbers.  People 
innocently  enjoying  these  recreations  no  matter 
how  many  precautions  are  taken  will  be  victims 
of  statistics.  This  we  all  recognize  as  the  law  of 
averages. 

The  propeller  of  a  motor  boat,  outboard  or 
inboard,  is  a  veritable  buzz  saw.  It  can  sever 
hands,  arms,  feet  and  legs  and  inflict  other  serious 
wounds  that  lead  to  sometimes  permanent  crip- 
pling injuries  or  even  death. 

We  know  that  no  one  wants  to  be  hurt  or  injure 
others,  so  the  best  way  to  avoid  such  mishaps  is  to 
learn  the  RULES  and  take  safety  precautions 
when  we  set  out.  As  to  the  recreational  phase  of 
water  sports,  millions  of  pamphlets,  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  and  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  have  pleaded  with  our  people  to  follow 
the  RULES. 

However,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  mis- 
haps, let's  not  select  water  sports  alone  while  we 
are  sounding  a  word  of  caution.  Whether  we  are 
on  the  waters  or  elsewhere,  there  is  always  danger 
from  accidental  and  seemingly  harmless  injuries. 

The  little  bruises  or  cuts,  fishhook  pricks,  often 
result  in  tetanus  or  blood  poisoning  and  even  skin 
irritations  when  neglected  may  prove  fatal.  Snake 
bites  and  insect  stings  are  not  to  be  laughed  at 
either,  despite  the  fact  that  modern  science  has 
made  many  important  advances  towards  their 
remedies.  In  view  of  all  this,  in  the  case  of  any 
injury,  consult  a  physician. 

Another  insidious  potential  killer  is  excessive 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  This  especially  applies 
to  those  who  have  been  confined  indoors  during 
the  winter  time.  No  matter  what  the  advertise- 
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ments  may  say  about 
plastering  oneself  with 
oils,  lotions  and  the  like, 
extreme  exposure  to  the 
life-giving  sun's  rays, 
taken  in  large  doses, 
can  cause  dire  results 
and  often  cause  uremic 
disturbances  which 
have  been  known  to 
cause  death.  And  let's 
not  forget  "Old  Man 
Sunstroke"  who  takes 
his  place  in  the  news 
columns  eveiy  summer. 
Now  that  we  have 
enumerated  some  of  the 
dangerous  aspects,  let's  look  at  the  brighter  side. 
Perhaps  no  state  in  the  Union  offers  to  its  citizens 
more  diversified  forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Our  state  is  studded  with  numerous  state  parks, 
accessible  from  a  network  of  paved  highways.  At 
these  havens  of  rest  we  may  find  modern  accom- 
modations :  boats,  swimming,  camp  sites,  cabins 
and  the  like.  Historic  and  scenic  spots  are  there  to 
visit.  En  route  to  these  spots  one  may  find  tree 
sheltered  roadside  stations  where  the  traveler 
may  enjoy  a  rest,  and  eat  his  own  picnic  luncheon 
on  way  to  his  destination. 

We  have  within  our  confines  a  system  of  Na- 
tional Parks  and  our  facilities  for  fresh  and  salt- 
water fishing  are  to  be  found  in  many  areas.  And 
don't  let  anybody  talk  you  out  of  this.  The  old 
saying  that  "you  can  catch  fish  anywhere  in  Lou- 
isiana where  there's  water"  is  the  truth — Brother ! 
Now  our  humble  suggestion  for  a  panacea  for 
getting  rid  of  tension  and  enjoying  the  outdoors 
this  summer  is  to  stay  in  our  state  and  see  what 
it  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  recreation.  Whether 
it  be  historical  places,  fishing,  water  skiing,  swim- 
ming, motorboat  racing,  enjoying  our  metropoli- 
tan or  provincial  cuisine,  it's  all  here. 

Just  see  Louisiana  first  and  convince  yourself, 
but  in  so  doing  heed  the  small  voice  of  caution 
and  follow  the  RULES ! 
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Captured  by  a  steel  noose  fastened  to  a  stout  shaft,  an  alligator  lashes  about  in  an  el  tort  to  escape.  Next  step; 
will  be  for  the  alligator  research  team  to  grasp  the  snout  and  the  powerful  tail.  Then  the  reptile  will  be 
hauled  into  the  boat  and  placed  in  a  sack.  Later,  with  others,  it  will  be  taken  to  the  Rockefeller  Refuge  labo- 
ratory. Data  will  be  checked  and  the  alligator,  if  not  previously  taken,  will  be  tagged  and  marked  before  re- 
lease back  into  the  refuge  area. 


ASIDE  FROM  SNAKES,  both  poisonous  and  non- 
poisonous,  there  are  probably  more  legends 
and  stories  spawned  in  folklore  about  alli- 
gators and  crocodiles  than  any  other  form  of 
wildlife.  As  is  the  case  about  snakes  in  Louisiana, 
tales  regarding  alligators  are  usually  distorted, 
exaggerated  and  far  from  factual. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission is  undoubtedly  foremost  in  the  world 
in  detailed  research  concerning  alligators.  In 
years  gone  by,  highly  qualified  naturalists  have 
kept  some  records  on  alligators  and  noted  their 
observations  in  scientific  and  semi-scientific  pub- 
lications. However,  there  is  no  known  area  in  the 
world  where  as  intensive  a  research  program 
can  be  found  as  that  being  carried  out  on  the 


Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  in  southwest  Lou- 
isiana. '. 

As  alligator  research  continues  on  the  refuge,  * 
many  of  the  legends  and  misconceptions  con-, 
cerning  alligators  are  being  crushed  on  the  anvil ' 
of  scientific   reality. 

Before  describing  the  work  being  accomplished 
at  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge,  it  would  be  best 
to  take  a  quick  glimpse  at  the  past  history  of 
the  North  American  alligator. 

The  American  alligator  ranges  from  the  low- 
lands of  North  Carolina  southward  through 
Florida,  and  westward  to  the  Rio  Grande  River  in 
Texas.  In  many  of  the  areas  throughout  its 
range  alligators  have  been  nearly  exterminated. : 
Indiscriminate  killing  of  alligators  for  their  valu- 
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Richard  Yancey,  assistant  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  originator 
of  the  alligator  research  program  at  the  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  shown  snaring  a  'gator  which  will 
be  tagged,  code  marked  and  released  back  into  the 
refuge.  With  Yancey  is  Bob  Chabreck,  wildlife  biolo- 
gist and  study  leader  for  the  alligator  research 
program. 

able  hides,  or  from  fear,  and  as  a  result  of  an 
almost  total  lack  of  knowledge  which  formerly 
was  the  basis  for  laws  governing  hunting  of 
alligators,  all  contributed  to  the  steady  disap- 
pearance of  alligators  from  their  primitive  range. 

The  Louisiana  alligator  and  all  alligators  found 
in  the  belt  of  southern  states  belong  to  the 
order  Crocodilia  of  the  family  Crocodilidae  but 
is  different  from  the  crocodile.  The  physical  dif- 
ference seems  to  be  based  mainly  on  the  shape 
of  the  head  and  members  of  the  crocodile  group 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  great  continental 
areas,  except  Europe,  and  mainly  in  tropical  or 
subtropical  regions. 

There  are  four  forms  and  20  species  recog- 
nized ;  the  crocodile,  the  gavial,  the  caiman,  and 
the  alligator.  The  crocodile  is  the  largest  of 
all  living  reptiles,  the  most  numerous  in  species 
and  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  group. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  fauna  of  Madagascar 
and  Africa,  where  is  found  the  famous  Nile 
crocodile  of  history. 

Crocodiles  abound  also  in  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  South  Asia, 
the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and,  in  the  United 
States  only  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Florida.  Crocodiles  of  existing  Old  World  forms 
are  known  to  attain  a  length  of  30  feet,  but  the 
average  length,  including  the  big  Nile  crocodile, 
is  about  16  feet. 

The  gavial  is  found  in  India  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Orient,  particularly  in  Borneo  and 
Sumatra.  Its  name  is  the  corruption  of  the  In- 
dian word  "ghargial"  which  means  "fish-eater," 
as  fish  is  the  gavials'  main  item  of  food. 

The  caiman  occurs  in  southern  Mexico  and  in 
Central  and  South  America.  The  name  is  from  the 
Spanish,  although  the  natives  of  the  Amazon 
region  knew  it  as  a  "jacare  of  yucare."  The 
black   caiman   of  the   Guinas   and   Brazil   reach 


a  length  of  20  feet,  but  the  rough-backed  caiman 
of  the  upper  Amazon  vary  from  four  to  six  feet 
in  length  at  maturity. 

The  alligator  is  found  only  in  the  southern 
United  States,  except  for  a  small  species,  about 
six  feet  in  length  when  fully  grown,  which  is 
found  in  China.  It  is  a  greenish-black  in  color, 
dotted  with  yellow,  and  even  scientists  agree 
that  it  is  more  than  strange  that  the  nearest  liv- 
ing relative  of  the  Mississippi  River  alligator 
should  live  in  the  Yangtse-Kiang  river  in  China. 

The  alligator  has  been  dubbed  with  a  scientific 
name  of  alligator  Mississippiensis.  It  is  the  form 
that  occurs  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere  in  the 
southern  states.  The  name  alligator  in  its  early 
form,  "alligarta,"  was  derived  from  the  Spanish 
"El    lagarto,"    meaning   the   lizard. 

While  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Central  and 
South  America  called  the  alligator  a  lizard,  and 
its  present  common  and  scientific  name  is  de- 
rived from  that  source,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  early  Spaniards  inhabiting  Louisiana  called 
the  reptile  a  "cocrodrile"  which  is  probably 
merely  a  Spanish  imitation  of  the  name  given 
the  alligator  by  Iberville's  Frenchmen.  This  Span- 
ish pronunciation  is  responsible  for  the  many 
Cocodrie  bayous  and  Cocodrie  lakes  found  in  St. 
Landry,  Evangeline,  and  Rapides  parishes. 

The  early  French  settlers,  likening  the  reptile 
to  the  crocodile  of  the  Old  World,  called  it  by  this 
name.  Rightfully  feared  in  the  Old  World,  as- 
sociation of  the  North  American  alligator  with 
the  dreaded  crocodile  probably  launched  the  leg- 
ends that  persist  to  this  day  about  the  man-killing 
nature  of  the  alligator. 

There  were  other  factors,  too.  The  Ofo  Indians 
of  the  delta  of  the  Yazoo  called  the  alligator 
"hachunchuba,"  meaning  without  hair.  That  is 
why  we  have  so  many  "Chinchuba"  towns,  creeks 
and  bayous  in  Louisiana  and  in  Mississippi. 

The  alligator  was  held  in  reverence  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  the  gulf 


Vital  statistics  of  alligators  are  recorded  following 
each  nocturnal  hunt.  They  are  measured,  sexed,  and 
permanently  identified  by  dorsal  fin  notching,  metal 
bands  and  toe  clipping.  Shown,  from  left,  are  Bobby 
Harmon,  former  research  biologist;  Bob  Chabreck, 
wildlife  biologist  and  alligator  study  leader;  and 
Clark  Hoffpauir,  wildlife  biologist. 
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region  and  it  became  the  distinctive  badge  or 
totum  of  the  Bayougoulas,  an  Indian  tribe  that 
had  its  main  village  just  about  where  the  present 
town  of  Donaldsonville  is  located.  This  tribe  had 
other  villages  along  Bayou   Lafourche. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  hides  of  alligators 
found  many  uses  among  the  Indians.  The  Natchez 
Indians,  in  playing  a  ball  game  of  which  they 
were  fond,  used  three  musical  instruments  to  in- 
cite the  players.  One  was  a  horn  made  of  cane  or 
reed ;  another  was  a  drum  made  from  a  deer  skin 
stretched  over  the  top  of  a  large  clay  pot;  and 
the  third  was  an  alligator  skin. 

To  prepare  the  alligator  skin  for  use  in  the 
Indians  aboriginal  jazz  band,  the  skin  of  a  dead 
'gator  was  first  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  colony 
of  ants  so  that  the  softer  parts  would  be  eaten 
away.  Then  the  skin  was  hung  in  the  sun  and 
dried.  The  "music"  furnished  by  this  part  of  the 
band  was  provided  by  the  player  scratching  the 
dry  upper  part  of  the  hide  with  a  stick. 

In  1718,  M.  Le  Page  du  Pratz's  history  of  Lou- 
isiana described  alligator  19  feet  long.  His  en- 
graving of  an  alligator  is  certain  to  have  left 
readers  fearful  and  apprehensive,  adding  to  the 
misconceptions  that  lingered  for  years  and  are 
now  being  proved  false  by  the  research  at  Rocke- 
feller Wildlife   Refuge. 

Years  ago,  alligators  were  very  abundant.  How- 
ever, this  reptile  that  is  more  fearful  of  man 
than  man  believed  for  generations  was  cut  down 
populationwise  for  a  number  of  reasons,  far 
from  least  being  the  hide-hunter  who  eventually 
learned  the  value  of  Louisiana  alligator  hides  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  doesn't  take  much  investigation  to  learn  that 
Florida  alligator  skins  are  longer  in  the  body — 
measured  from  the  fore  legs  to  the  hind  legs — 
than   those   from   Louisiana   or   Mexico.    Conse- 
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quently,  they  are  largely  in  demand  by  manu-  [ 
facturers  of  large  handbags.  I 

They  also  have  a  large  number  of  so-called  ] 
buttons  or  "corn  marks"  on  the  underside  of  an  ( 
equal  number  of  scutes  resulting  from  imbedded  li 
horn-like  tissues  in  the  center  of  those  scales.  .■ 
These  increase  the  difficulty  in  tanning  the  skins  ■ 
and  detract  somewhat  from  the  finished  article,  j 
For  this  reason,  Florida  skins  are  generally  the  ' 
least  sought  on  the  market.  ' 

The   farther   south   the   skins   are   secured   in 
Florida  the  greater  the  number  of  corn  marks,  i 


One  phase  of  the  alligator  research  program  at 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  was  installation  of  an 
electric  eye  and  recording  device  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  times  an  alligator  will  visit  the  nest  after 
eggs  have  been  deposited.  Here,  Clark  Hoffpauir  is 
shown  making  a  periodic  check  of  the  recording  ma- 
chine. This  data,  along  with  all  that  is  being  col- 
lected about  alligators,  will  go  into  permanent  re- 
search records. 
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Those  from  the  vicinity  of  Key  West  are  marked 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  seldom  utilized. 

Louisiana  skins  differ  from  those  of  Florida 
in  the  absence  of  corn  marks,  and  from  both 
the  Florida  and  Mexican  skins  in  being  more 
pliable  and  having  the  scales  more  artistically 
curved  and  shaped.  This  is  the  reason  why  Lou- 
isiana skins  are  preferred  for  such  small  articles 
as  card  cases  and  pocketbooks  and  similar  items. 

By  devouring  nongame  fish  like  gar,  alligators 
clear  waters  for  game  fish.  And  when  the  water 
dries  up  in  the  marshes,  thousands  of  fish  and 
furbearers  find  haven  in  the  deep  holes  dug 
by  'gators. 

But,  despite  this,  the  alligator  is  the  most 
maligned  animal.  It's  all  because  of  misinforma- 
tion. People  simply  don't  know  the  facts. 

Wildlife  managers  agree  that  misinformation 
about  alligators  stems  from  man's  fear  of  the 
alligator's  vicious  cousin — the  crocodile.  It  is  es- 
timated that  well  over  a  half  million  alligators 
of  varying  sizes  have  been  taken  for  one  reason 
or  another  in  Louisiana  since  1940.  The  number 
is  probably  higher. 

Among  the  stories  one  will  hear  about  alliga- 
tors is  that  they  have  a  fantastic  life  span  that 
often  stretches  beyond  100  years.  Also,  in  folk- 
lore, alligators  take  years  to  reach  full  size. 

The  refuge  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  set  about  explod- 
ing the  myths  concerning  alligators.  Here  is  some 
of  the  'gator  data  that  has  come  from  operations 
of  the  world's  most  concentrated  alligator  re- 
search program  centered  at  Rockefeller  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Although  the  alligator  research  program  at  the 
refuge  was  conceive^in  1958,  it  wasn't  until 
the  warm  months  of  1959  that  methods  were 
worked  out  for  bringing  them  back  alive.  This 
is  a  feat  that  would  have  the  early  settlers  of 


Louisiana,  and  the  Indians  before  them,  horrified. 
Until  the  program  began,  it  can  be  said  safely 
that  with  few  exceptions  alligators  had  been 
killed  outright  whenever  and  wherever  they  were 
found.  How  millions  were  killed  in  Louisiana 
alone  in  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  recorded 
history  can  only  be  estimated.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Indians  killed  a  substantial 
number.  Only  the  inroads  of  civilization  and  the 
subsequent  demands  of  the  hide  market  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  Louisiana's  alligator 
population  dropped  from  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  an  estimated  26,000  by  1957. 

The  Rockefeller  research  program,  and  strict 
enforcement  of  the  size  limit  and  trapping  sea- 
son, plus  restocking  such  as  is  going  on  in  Cam- 
eron, will  possibly  stabilize  the  state's  population 
of  'gators.  In  some  areas,  they  will  restore  to 
harvestable  numbers.  Sound  management  of  the 
resource  will  provide  added  income  for  an  im- 
portant segment  of  the  state's  people.  But  first 
the  legends  had  to  be  shattered,  and  facts  fur- 
nished to  replace  fancy.  This  is  where  the  Rocke- 
feller alligator  program  fits  into  the  picture. 

The  program  began  by  catching  small  alliga- 
tors by  hand.  A  code  device  of  top  clipping  was 
the  first  management  tool  to  keep  records  of  alli- 
gator growth.  Since  then,  the  program  has  been 
expanded  and  will  be  conducted  on  a  long-range 
basis. 

Game  management  experts  at  Rockefeller  now 
make  periodic  trips  out  into  the  refuge  at  night 
during  warm  months.  Alligators  are  bull-eyed 
and  captured  alive  by  means  of  a  wire  noose 
firmly  fixed  on  a  stout  pole. 

When  caught,  the  'gators  are  placed  in  sacks 
and  processed  at  the  main  refuge  headquarters 
laboratory.  Each  is  measured,  with  its  vital  sta- 
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A  handful  of  baby  alliga- 
tors. Measuring  approxi- 
mately eight  inches  at 
hatching,  young  alligators 
are  subject  to  predation  of 
all  sorts.  This  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  popular  be- 
lief that  alligators  are 
predators  from  birth. 
They  perish  in  great  num- 
bers supplying  the  food 
needs  of  coons,  crows, 
numerous  other  birds,  gar- 
fish and  even  adult  alli- 
gators. 
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Freshwater 

Commercial  Fishing 

In  Louisiana 


by   Grits   Gresham 


OF  ALL  VOCATIONS  known  to  man,  that  of 
commercial  fishing  is  one  of  the  oldest. 
There  are  numerous  Biblical  references  to 
men  casting  their  nets  into  the  sea,  and  etchings 
in  stone  uncovered  and  discovered  by  archae- 
ologists dipict  this  occupation. 

It  is  understandable  that  fishing  would  play  an 
important  part  in  Louisiana's  history,  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
that  this  state  is  abundantly  endowed  with 
aquatic  resources :  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of 
irregular  shoreline  which  provides  ideal  habitat 
for  fish ;  a  vast  offshore  Gulf  area  whose  shallow, 
fertile  waters  teem  with  all  manner  of  marine 
foods;  more  than  3,000  square  miles  of  inland 
fresh  water,  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  rivers, 
creeks,  and  bayous. 

Fish,  an  excellent  food,  both  tasty  and  nourish- 
ing, was  thus  readily  available  to  the  early 
settlers  of  this  state.  It  experienced  an  early 
demand  which  has  continued  unabated  until  now. 

The  fresh  water  commercial  fishery,  with 
which  this  article  is  concerned,  benefits  enor- 
mously from  the  "overflow"  characteristics  of 
Louisiana.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  precipita- 
tion which  falls  on  the  contiguous  United  States 
must  pass  through  this  state  on  its  way  to  the 
sea.  Major  quantities  of  it  often  come  in  such 
a  short  period  that  the  rivers  cannot  contain  it, 
sending  flood  waters  creeping  back  into  the  his- 
toric "sump"  areas  which  have  acted  as  safety 
valves  for  centuries. 

This  extreme  fluctuation  is  ideal  for  fish  pro- 
duction, and  it  is  significant  and  logical  that 
such  localities  should  consistently  rank  high  in 
the  number  of  commercial  fishing  licenses  sold. 
Key  areas  are  the  streams  and  flood  basins 
associated  with  these  rivers:  Atchalafaya,  Red, 
Black,  Ouachita,  Calcasieu,  and  Sabine. 

Leading  parishes  in  the  sale  of  various  kinds 
of  commercial  fishing  licenses  for  freshwater 
operation  include  Assumption,  Avoyelles,  Caddo, 
Calcasieu,  Catahoula,  Iberville,  LaSalle,  Natchi- 
toches, Ouachita,  Rapides,  St.  Landry,  St.  Martin. 
and  St.  Mary. 

The  last  one,  St.  Mary,  sitting  astride  the  foot 


The  art  of  fileting  a  Louisiana  channel 
catfish  is  passed  along  from  father  to  son 
and  plays  an  important  part  in  utilizing 
this  highly  delectable  fish  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  basic  economy  of  the  entire  ' 
commercial  fishing  industry  in  the  state. 

of  the  great  lower  basin  of  the  Atchalafaya,  leads 
all  the  rest  by  a  wide  margin. 

As  the  population  of  Louisiana  and  the  demand  ■ 
for  food  fish  grew  the  catch  of  commercial  fresh- 
water fish  rose  to  cope  with  them.  The  annual 
crop  produced  by  nature  of  her  wild  creatures 
inevitably  varies  with  the  changes  in  weather 
and  habitat  conditions,  but  this  fish  harvest  has 
been  remarkably  consistent  over  the  years. 

Only  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  species  has  a 
significant  decline  been  noted. 

Louisiana's  commercial  freshwater  "fish"  har- 
vest is  made  up  of  catfish,  freshwater  drum 
(gaspergou),  paddlefish  (spoonbill  cat),  buffalo, 
garfish,  crawfish,  frogs,  fresh  water  turtles, 
fresh  water  shrimp  (river  shrimp),  and  baby 
green  turtles. 

In  addition  to  these  key  species,  about  half  a 
million  pounds  of  assorted  miscellaneous  fish  are 
marketed  each  year. 

The  "tackle"  used  by  commercial  fishermen 
include  trot  lines,  trammel  nets,  gill  nets,  hoop 
nets,  and  seines.  The  trotline,  which  accounts  for 
a  majority  of  the  catfish  taken,  is  the  only  one 
of  these  items  which  involves  a  fishhook.  All 
the  rest  depend  upon  trapping  the  fish  in  some 
form  of  netting. 

The  trotline  is  a  long  line  to  which  are  attached 
many  hooks  on  short,  separate  "drop"  lines  spaced 
at  intervals.  Louisiana  law  requires  that  these 
hooks  be  at  least  24  inches  apart. 

Trammel  nets  are  very  efficient  at  catching 
most  species  of  fish.  This  net  is  actually  made 
up  of  three  nets,  all  attached  to  a  single  float 
line  on  top  and  a  single  weighed  line  at  the 
bottom.  The  two  outside  nets  are  of  large  mesh, 
usually  6  to  16  inches  square,  while  the  inner 
net  is  small  mesh  and  is  very  loose,  usually  half 
again  deeper  than  the  two  outside  ones. 

In  operation  the  trammel  net  works  like  this: 
a  fish  will  pass  through  the  first  outside  net,  hit 
the  small  mesh  inner  net,  and  push  it  through 
the  opposite  large  mesh  net.  This  forms  a  pocket 
in  which  the  fish  is  held  until  released  by  the 
fisherman. 

Trammel   nets   are   fished   in   either   lakes   or 
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Trammel  net 

running  streams,  and  they're  very  selective  in 
the  kind  of  fish  they  catch  depending  upon  where 
and  how  they're  set.  Skilled  commercial  fishermen 
can  fish  them  almost  exclusively  for  buffalo. 


A  gill  net  consists  of  a  single  net  of  fine  twine, 
and  it's  usually  fished  in  still  water.  Fish  are 
caught  by  becoming  tangled  in  the  netting.  If 
the  fish  is  proper  size  for  that  mesh  net  his  head 
usually  passes  through  the  mesh,  tangling  just 
behind  the  gills.  Hence  "gill"  net. 

Gill  nets  can  be  set  to  catch  a  particular  kind 
of  fish,  but  not  as  easily  as  trammel  nets.  Sets 
made  for  buffalo  are  relatively  successful,  more 
so  than  are  those  made  for  catfish  or  freshwater 
drum. 

These  nets  are  fished  in  two  general  ways.  One 
is  just  to  set  the  net  in  an  area  where  fish  are 
known  to  be  active.  The  other  is  to  first  spot 
bubbles  caused  by  feeding  buffalo,  set  the  net 
around  that  area,  then  make  as  much  noise  as 
possible  to  drive  the  fish  into  the  net. 

A  hoop  net  is  really  a  trap  shaped  like  a  cone, 
with  one  or  more  funnel  shaped  openings  (throats 
or  flues)  through  which  fish  enter.  The  fish  pass 
through  the  funnels  into  the  net  and  are  usually 
unable  to  find  their  way  out  again. 

Hoop  nets  are  primarily  fished  in  running 
streams,  set  with  their  mouths  pointing  down- 
stream, taking  advantage  of  the  tendency  of  fish 
to  move  upstream,  into  the  current.  Hoop  nets 
are  also  fished  in  lakes  and  in  overflow  areas. 

In  the  overflow  areas  it  is  legal  to  use  wings 


out  from  the  mouth  of  the  net,  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  effectiveness  of  it.  These  wings  or 
leads  must  not  be  more  than  twenty  yards  in 
length  according  to  Louisiana  law. 

Seines  are  simply  lengths  of  small  mesh  netting 
stretched  between  two  poles.  In  operation  the 
seine  is  manuvered  manually  to  surround  a  por- 
tion of  lake  or  stream,  gradually  decreasing  the 
area  enclosed  until  the  fish  inside  can  be  captured. 
One  typical  type  of  operation  calls  for  setting 
the  seine  in  a  semi-circle  against  the  shoreline, 
then  pulling  the  seine  haul  out  on  the  shore. 

Seines  are  effective  in  some  situations  where 
the  water  is  clear  of  stumps,  logs,  and  other 
underwater  debris.  Many  of  the  lakes  and  streams 
of  Louisiana,  needless  to  say,  don't  fit  these  con- 
ditions. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the 
various  kinds  of  commercial  fishing  gear,  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
conducted  a  rigidly  controlled  research  project 
from  January  1956  until  April  1958.  During  this 
28  month  period  biologists  James  T.  Davis  and 
Lloyd  E.  Posey,  Jr.,  aided  by  skilled  commercial 
fishermen,  sampled  22  different  areas  through- 
out the  state  with  trammel  nets,  gill  nets,  hoop 
nets,  seines,  trot  lines  and  wire  baskets. 

Much  of  the  material  about  fishing  gear  con- 
tained in  this  article  is  a  result  of  that  study, 
which  has  been  published  under  the  title  "Relative 
Selectivity  of  Freshwater  Commercial  Fishing 
Devices  Used  In  Louisiana".  Copies  of  this  book- 
let are  available  from  the  Commission. 

The  recommendations  which  evolved  from  this 
study  were:  1.  Mesh  sizes  should  be  uniform 
statewide  and  not  determined  according  to  po- 
litical boundaries  which  are  meaningless  to  fish; 
2.  Size  limits  on  commercial  fish  should  be  re- 
moved, since  the  size  of  fish  captured  can  be 
regulated  by  mesh  size  of  gear  used;  3.  Mesh 
sizes  should  be  3.0  inch  square  for  trammel  and 
gill  nets,  and  2.5  inch  square  for  hoop  nets  and 
seines. 

The  actual  laws  governing  commercial  fishing 
in  Lousiana  which  are  now  in  effect  differ  some- 
what from  these  recommendations.  Legal  mesh 
size  (minimum)  for  trammel  and  gill  nets  is 
3.0  inch,  but  that  for  hoop  nets  and  for  seines  is 
2.0  inches  square,  except  that  in  the  lower  At- 
chafalaya  basin   (bounded  on  north  by  Highway 
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190,  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Bayou  Lafourche,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  West  Atchafalaya 
Basin  Protection  Levee)  the  legal  mesh  size  for 
hoop  nets  and  seines  can  be  a  minimum  of  1.0 
inch  square. 

Minimum  legal  size  limits  for  commercial  fish 
are:  Buffalo— 16";  Catfish— 14";  Paddlefish— 
15  pounds;  Gaspergou — 12";  Bullfrogs — 5\'->" 
length  of  body. 

Anglers  interested  in  game  fish  should  actually 
welcome  commercial  fishing  in  their  lakes  and 
streams,  provided  that  it  is  carried  out  by  com- 
petent fishermen  in  accordance  with  state  laws. 
Removal  of  tons  of  buffalo,  carp,  gar,  gou,  and 
catfish  inevitably  results  in  better  living  con- 
ditions— more  room  and  more  food — for  bass, 
bream,  and  crappie. 

Another  fact  which  most  sportsmen  don't 
realize  is  that  the  conscientious  commercial  fish- 
ennen,  and  most  of  them  are  of  this  type,  do 
not  want  to  catch  game  fish.  They  interfere  with 
his  normal  operation,  causing  him  to  take  time 
to  release  them  from  his  nets,  and  penalties  for 
having  game  fish  in  his  possession  are  severe. 

A  few  commercial  fishermen  do,  now  and  then, 
deliberately  operate  their  gear  to  take  game  fish, 
and  market  them  where  they  can.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  an  adequate  system  of  supervision 
and  enforcement  must  be  maintained  by  the 
Commission. 

Unique  phases  of  Louisiana  commercial  fishing 
include  the  taking  of  crawfish,  bullfrogs,  and 
"baby"  green  turtles,  the  first  two  for  food  items 
and  the  latter  for  sale  as  a  novelty. 

Most  of  the  commercial  crawfish  production 
comes  from  Assumption,  Iberville,  St.  Martin, 
and  Tangipahoa  parishes,  and  most  of  it  is  taken 
in  deep  water  "traps"  which  are  really  small 
wire  baskets  having  funnel  entrances. 

The  total  amount  of  crawfish  taken  annually 
varies  widely,  depending  usually  upon  the  weather 
and  water  fluctuation  pattern.  The  take  in  1960, 
for  instance,  was  about  half  a  million  pounds, 


but  the  following  year  it  rose  to  more  than  two 
million  pounds. 

The  frog  industry  is  one  which  has  suffered 
tremendously  from  changes  in  water  levels  and 
overflow  characteristics  stemming  from  drainage 
and  leveeing.  The  catch  in  1935  amounted  to  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  pounds,  but  it  had 
shrunk  in  1961  to  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Louisiana  law  prohibits  taking  of  frogs  with 
any  device  which  punctures  the  skin,  which 
eliminates  gigs  or  guns.  Most  are  taken  by  frog 
hunters  at  night  using  a  light  and  a  grab  or 
small  net,  or  often  only  their  hands. 

From  half  a  million  to  half  a  dozen  million 
small  green  turtles  go  from  Louisiana  waters 
to  the  store  counters  each  year,  where  most  are 
sold  as  novelty  "pets"  to  children,  and  for  use 
in  aquariums.  Turtle  hunters  get  most  of  these 
by  easing  along  the  shoreline  at  night  with  light 
and  a  small  net. 

Fresh  water  shrimp — river  shrimp — is  an  item 
which  has  virtually  disappeared  from  the  com- 
mercial list.  Catch  of  these  fine  food  shrimp  has 
dropped  from  187,346  pounds  in  1945  to  1,248 
pounds  in  1955.  The  1935  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Division  of  Fisheries  reported  catch  of  a  stagger- 
ing 21,938,610  pounds  of  fresh  water  shrimp 
that  year,  although  only  about  two  million  pounds 
the  previous  year. 

The  importance  of  river  shrimp  has  declined 
to  the  point  that  it  was  not  even  listed  in  the 
last  "Biennial"  statement  of  commercial  fish 
landings,  and  most  of  them  taken  now  are  caught 
by  Mississippi  River  fishermen  to  use  as  bait. 

Commercial  fishing  for  fresh  water  species  is 
an  important  part  of  the  Louisiana  economy,  and 
the  total  catch  has  been  holding  fairly  steady  for 
the  past  decade.  As  to  the  future,  I  asked  Com- 
mission fisheries  biologist  James  Davis  to  com- 
ment : 

"The  raising  of  commercial  fish  as  a  private 
business  enterprise  in  private  hatcheries  is  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention." 

In  line  with  this  idea,  there  are  already  quite 
a  number  of  crawfish  "farms"  operating  in  south 
Louisiana. 

The  total  freshwater  commercial  catch  for  the 
past  decade  has  fluctuated  around  the  fifteen 
million  pound  mark,  with  the  value  to  the  fisher- 
men being  between  two  and  three  million  dollars. 

Fishermen  using  trammel  nets,  gill  nets,  or 
seines  must  buy  a  $5.00  license  (tag)  for  each 
100  yards  of  webbing.  Those  fishing  hoop  nets 
must  buy  a  $5.00  license  for  each  15  hoop  nets. 
Those  fishing  commercially  by  any  other  legal 
method  must  buy  a  $5.00  commercial  fishing 
license. 

Beyond  the  production  stage,  licenses  are  also 
required  for  wholesale  fish  dealers  ($50.00), 
wholesale  dealer's  agents  ($10.00),  and  retail  fish 
dealers   ($5.00). 

The  closest  records  on  annual  catch  of  fresh- 
water commercial  fish  in  Louisiana  are  gathered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the 
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Red  Junglefowl 

THE  LOUISIANA  WILD  LIFE  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  begun  experimentation  with 
imported  red  junglefowl  with  the  hope  that 
possibly  they  can  be  stocked  in  Louisiana  and 
reach  huntable  populations. 

Fifteen  red  junglefowl,  10  hens  and  5  cocks, 
were  obtained  from  the  Oklahoma  Department  of 
Wildlife  Conservation  during  the  latter  days  of 
February  and  transported  to  DeRidder. 

Special  pens  have  been  constructed  there  and 
initial  experiments  with  the  imported  game  birds 
will  be  conducted  in  that  general  area.  Robert 
Murry  and  Jack  Sims,  commission  personnel, 
picked  up  the  birds  following  a  short  visit  to  bird- 
rearing  facilities  in  Missouri  where  they  obtained 
additional  information  about  this  potential  Lou- 
isiana game  bird  species. 

Future  releases  would  be  made  on  carefully 
selected  sites.  No  birds  are  available  for  general 
distribution  at  this  time  and  the  commission  is 
not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  fill  requests  for 
birds. 

In  announcing  the  start  of  experimentation 
with  red  junglefowl,  the  commission  revealed  that 
Southern  Asia  is  the  home  of  many  remarkable 
game  birds.  Among  the  larger  species,  the  most 
abundant  and  widely  distributed  is  the  jungle- 
fowl. 

Of  adaptable  habits,  wary  and  agile  of  wing, 
this  game  bird  of  forests,  scrub,  and  adjacent 
croplands  has  maintained  its  numbers  for  cen- 
turies with  remarkable  tenacity  against  combined 
inroads  of  guns,  nets,  snares,  and  egg-collecting 
villagers. 

The  junglefowl,  progenitors  of  the  domestic 
chicken,  are  members  of  the  pheasant  family. 
The  most  spectacularly  colored  red  junglefowl, 
found  in  five  subspecies,  ranges  over  3,900  miles 
from  northwestern  India,  eastward  through  As- 
sam, Burma,  Thailand,  and  Malaya,  to  Indo 
China,  the  extreme  south  of  China,  Hainan,  Su- 
matra, and  Java. 

This  bird  has  done  well  for  centuries  in  climate 
and  terrain  that  is  similar  to  all  land  falling  below 
an  irregular  line  drawn  from  northeastern  Texas 
through  central  Arkansas,  western  Tennessee, 
northern  Georgia,  south  Carolina,  northeast 
Carolina  and  extreme  southeastern  Virginia. 

The  southern  halves  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi offer  what  game  experts  describe  as  "ex- 
cellent possibilities,  with  range  like  that  found 
in  India,  and  the  northern  portions  of  those  two 
states,  in  particular,  offer  fair  to  good  possi- 
bilities for  wide-spread  stocking." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  this  bird  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  in  the  areas  it  has  existed.  Probably  bred 
in  captivity  in  southern  and  southeastern  Asia 
before  historic  times,  domestic  fowls,  descendants 
of  the  red  junglefowl,  were  known  in  the  Indus 
Valley  about  2500  B.  C.  and  in  southeastern  Asia 
before  1400  B.  C.  By  1500  B.  C,  there  is  evidence 


Red  junglefowl,  shown  in  a  holding  pen  of  the  Okla- 
homa Department  of  Wildlife  Conservation,  have 
been  introduced  in  Louisiana  in  a  limited  number 
by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion as  part  of  a  continuing  experimentation  to 
stock  exotic  game  birds  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
someday  augment  the  State's  supply  of  resident  game 
birds.  These  junglefowl  from  southern  Asia  will  be 
carefully  protected  and  watched.  There  are  possibil- 
ities that  the  birds,  coming  from  a  wide  range  that 
closely  resembles  Louisiana  terrain,  may  someday 
be  on  the  State's  list  of  huntable  game  birds. 

that  fowls  had  spread  to  central  and  northwestern 
Europe,  and  subsequently  to  many  other  lands 
for  use  as  food,  fishing  cocks,  emblems,  and 
even  religious  symbols. 

Similarly,  the  red  junglefowl  is  a  bird  that 
has  been  successfully  acclimatized  as  a  wild  bird 
in  several  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  earlier 
introduced  into  the  Philippines  and  to  other 
islands  in  western  Pacific  groups. 

These  birds  probably  reverted  to  the  wild  from 
semi-domesticated  fowl,  a  transformation  which 
accompanies  the  movement  of  men  from  island 
to  island.  Red  junglefowl  were  liberated  in  Natal, 
South  Africa,  in  the  present  century  and  are  now 
well-established  as  game  birds. 

Red  junglefowl  are  particularly  striking  in  ap- 
pearance. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  breeding 
plumage  of  the  males.  A  male  has  white  ear  lobes, 
long  orange  and  black  mantle,  orange  and  red 
rump  feathers  with  a  tuft  of  white  at  the  base  of 
the  tail,  blackish,  sickle  shaped  inner  tail  feathers 
glossed  with  an  almost  metallic  green  and 
black-brown  breast. 

The  female  has  a  black-brown  head,  the 
feathers  broadly  edged  with  golden-yellow;  in 
most  birds  the  forehead  is  more  or  less  metallic 
crimson,  the  breast  is  dull  Indian  red  with  pale 
shaft  lines,  shading  to  dull  crimson  on  the  abdo- 
men. 

The  males  weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
to  two  pounds,  with  the  females  being  somewhat 
smaller.  They  do  not  migrate  much  and  will  walk 
fast,  or  run,  like  pheasants.  When  flushed,  they 
are  fast  direct  fliers  though  seldom  going  over 
300  to  500  feet  to  seek  cover.  The  call  of  the 
cock  is  a  shrill,  sharp  crow,  reminiscent  of  do- 
mestic fowls,  but  much  more  abrupt. 

The  commission  is  making  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain suitable  and  desirable  foreign  game  birds 
to  provide  additional  gunning  sport  for  Louisi- 
ana's growing  numbers  of  hunters.  * 
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Commission  Chairman 

Convention  Speaker 


(Editor's  Note:  A.  J.  Biiquet,  Chaii-man  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  delivered  the  following 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  in  Lake  Charles.  La.,  March  22-24.  Termed  a 
keynote  speech  by  delegates  to  the  convention,  it  is  reprinted 
in  fvXl  at  the  request  of  hundreds  of  Louisiana  sportsmen  who 
consider  it  a  full  presentation  of  the  plans,  programs  and 
progress    of    the    Louisiana     Wild    Life    and    Fisheries    Com- 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Distinguished  Guests,  Fellow  Sports- 
men, and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ...  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  speak  to 
you  about  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission. 

It  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  functions  and  activities  of  the  commis- 
sion. To  be  absolutely  frank  with  you,  the  scope 
of  activities  is  being  broadened  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  each  time  I  have  occasion  to  speak  to 
sportsmen  and  conservation-minded  individuals, 
I  find  that  there  is  much  more  than  can  be  told. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  close 
working  relationship  exists  today,  as  it  has  in 
past  years,  between  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation and  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  This  relationship  is  strengthened 
each  day  because  the  commission  implements 
many  of  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  federa- 
tion and  the  approximately  90  sportsmen's  clubs, 
groups,  and  leagues  which  make  up  the  active 
membership  of  the  federation. 

Each  time  I  am  called  upon  to  speak,  the  ques- 
tion comes  to  mind:  What  does  the  average 
sportsman  think  of  when  he  mentally  pictures  an 
image  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission?  This,  I  feel,  is  important  because 
we  are  all  sportsmen.  We  are  also  conservation- 
ists because  we  are  interested  in  many  fields  of 
activity  which  collectively  mean  perpetuation  of 
fish  and  game  resources,  and  kindred  natural  re- 
sources essential  to  wise  use  or  utilization  of  those 
resources. 

No  individual,  to  my  knowledge,  has  success- 
fully defined  the  word  conservation.  I  say  emphat- 
ically that  we  are  conservationists  only  in  the 
sense  that  we  would  never  wish  to  see  any  form 
of  wildlife  exploited  to  the  degree  that  it  becomes 
endangered. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  share  common  belief 
that  under  proper  management  and  supervision 
present  forms  of  wildlife  should  be  utilized.  Also 
in  more  instances  than  some  laymen  would  be- 
lieve, we  know  that  sound  management  and 
proper  utilization  of  wildlife  resources  actually 
increases  many  forms  of  wildlife  for  both  rec- 
reational use  and  economic  prosperity. 

Here,  I  believe,  lies  the  answer  to  the  question 
frequently  directed  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission.  The  answer  to  what 
the  commission  is  doing  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
success  of  its  programs,  its  management,  and 
diversified  activities.  What  is  being  accomplished 
now  clearly  indicates  the  course  of  progress  for 
the  future. 

I  would  like  to  review  briefly  what  the  com- 
mission has  accomplished  in  the  past  few  years; 
but  before  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
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management  of  our  wildlife  resources  in  Lou- 
isiana is  a  businesslike  program — one  that  is 
filled  with  many  complexities,  more  so  than  the 
average  big  business  which  is  concerned  with  a 
single  task. 

This  is  so  because  the  commission  is  not  only 
entrusted  with  the  perpetuation  of  fish  and  game 
and  the  enforcement  of  game  laws  alone  as  so 
many  people  might  believe.  Our  responsibilities 
extend  into  many  fields  of  activity.  They  include 
fish  and  game,  and  enforcement  of  fish  and  game 
laws;  but  they  also  include  commercial  fisheries, 
fur  production,  refuges  for  waterfowl,  and  never- 
ending  research  to  increase  fish  and  wildlife. 
That  continuing  research  by  the  commission's 
biologists  is  paying  off  both  economically  and  in 
wholesome  recreation  will  be  explained  in  a  mo- 
ment. However,  I  would 
like  to  digress  and  call 
attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  commis- 
sion's water  pollution 
control  division.  We 
are  faced  constantly 
with  pollution  problems 
which  must  be  met 
head-on.  If  we  were  not 
alert  to  this  problem 
which  is  growing  apace 
of  our  industrial 
growth,  much  of  the 
good  work  that  is  being 
done  to  benefit  sports- 
men and  citizens  of 
Louisiana  who  depend  upon  natural  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  could  be  quickly  undone. 

We  must  also  study  and  make  recommendations 
on  various  types  of  water  projects  which  have  the 
potential  for  doing  incalculable  damage  to  both 
our  fisheries  resources  and  important  segments 
of  our  wildlife  resources. 

In  breaking  down  facets  of  the  commission's 
activities,  I  would  first  wish  to  deal  wth  the  fish 
and  game  divison.  Possibly  the  most  outstanding 
example  of  how  trained  personnel  can  even  im- 
prove upon  nature  is  seen  in  the  deer  trapping 
and  transplanting  program.  Recent  years  of  trap- 
ping and  transplanting  deer  over  the  state  made 
the  1962  harvest  the  most  successful  total  bag 
Louisiana  has  ever  experienced. 

In  fact,  I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that  the 
state  deer  herd  is  probably  greater  today  than 
ever  before.  More  hunters  are  taking  to  the  field 
each  year  in  pursuit  of  Louisiana's  white  tailed 
deer. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  trapping  deer 
from  areas  of  high  populations  and  releasing 
them  m  good  range  on  areas  that  have  no  deer. 
In  effect,  this  action  of  the  commission  has  been 
very  successful  and  has  greatly  expanded  the 
total  deer  hunting  area  of  the  state. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  commission 
has  noted  a  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
landowners  regarding  deer  hunting  seasons  and 
the  fixing  of  any-deer  season  in  areas  which  are 
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overpopulated.  We  consider  this  a  forward  step 
and  many  people  have  come  to  know  the  wisdom 
I  of  necessary  harvesting  of  deer  of  both  sexes  to 
;  meet  the  problem  of  over-crowding,  proper  deer 
i  management  and  crop  depredation. 
!      Full  utilization  was  made  of  the  commission's 
extensive  Game  Management  Areas  system  pro- 
viding   hunting    opportunity    for    thousands    of 
sportsmen  who  otherwise  might  not  have  had  a 
place  to  hunt.  State-managed  areas  were  opened 
to  the  hunting  of  deer,  turkey,  bear,  quail,  squir- 
rel, rabbit,  as  well  as  migratory  waterfowl  and 
.  other  migratory  game  birds  during  recent  win- 
.  ters. 

Research  on  resident  game  and  game  birds 
I  continues,  and  particular  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  work  with  the  black  francolins  which  have 
been  imported  into  Louisiana  as  possible  game 
birds  .  .  .  not  to  take  the  place  of  quail  but  in 
an  effort  possibly  to  put  game  birds  in  areas 
where  habitat  conditions  are  not  favorable  for 
quail. 

The  commission  is  encouraged  in  this  program. 
So  much  so,  that  in  the  past  few  months  it  ap- 
proved a  research  and  experiment  program  for 
another  exotic  bird.  The  junglefowl  is  a  forest 
type  bird  that  possibly  could  fill  a  much  needed 
utilization  of  forest  areas  in  the  state. 

While  we  are  interested  in  the  exotic  species 
being  imported  for  experimental  purposes,  it 
should  be  stressed  that  continued  and  expanded 
research  is  being  done  on  our  resident  game  birds 
and  animals,  as  well  as  migratory  waterfowl  and 
game  birds. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  most  of  our 
finest  fishing  lakes  would  be  completely  covered 
by  water  hyacinths  if  it  were  not  for  the  Com- 
mission's hyacinth  control  program.  This  is  a 
problem  which  we  are  ^continuously  fighting. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged  in  a  week 
of  emphasizing  the  need  for  reducing  wildlife 
losses  from  the  careless  application  of  poisonous 
chemicals  in  the  form  of  pesticides.  Education 
of  the  general  public  to  a  growing  use  of  poison- 
ous chemicals,  and  the  dangers  therein,  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  research  I  have  mentioned. 

Fisheries  biologists  are  constantly  at  work  to 
evaluate  both  recreational  and  commercial  values 
of  bodies  of  water,  and  to  improve  them  whenever 
and  wherever  possible. 

Three  fish  hatcheries  are  maintained  by  the 
commission  and  are  engaged  in  propagation  of 
bass,  bluegill,  channel  catfish,  and  crappie.  Peri- 
odic fish  deliveries  are  made  throughout  the  state. 
In  addition,  commission  fisheries  biologists  in- 
spect ponds  and  give  pond  management  plans  to 
the  owners. 

Fish  sampling  goes  on  continuously  and  this 
routine  check  on  fish  populations  gives  fisheries 
biologists  grounds  upon  which  to  make  recommen- 
dations and  put  into  effect  beneficial  or  correc- 
tive measures  that  are  needed. 

These  activities,  listed  only  briefly,  are  of  great 
importance  to  hunters  and  fishermen,  but  they 
are  only  part  of  the  comprehensive  program  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  commission. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  Refuge  Division  and  the  activities  of 
the  commission  in  regard  to  refuges.  The  com- 
mission has  under  management  for  wildlife  pur- 
poses 250,000  acres  of  state-owned  coastal  marsh- 
lands. I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  five  areas  making  up  this  vast  acreage 


have  been  developed  and  are  maintained  as  the 
most  attractive  and  productive  waterfowl  areas 
in  the  country. 

Habitat  improvement  programs  on  those  lands, 
now  approximately  70  per  cent  complete,  has  in- 
creased usage  by  ducks  well  over  400  per  cent  on 
those  areas  alone.  In  addition,  the  marsh  refuges 
winter  an  average  population  of  between  35  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  of  blue 
geese.  This  has  greatly  benefited  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing in  the  state  partially  on  lands  within  25  or  30 
miles  of  the  refuges.  Also  the  refuges  will  greatly 
aid  in  perpetuation  of  the  waterfowl  resource. 

Breaking  this  total  refuge  acreage  down,  the 
commission  manages  83,000  acres  in  the  Rocke- 
feller Wildlife  Refuge  in  Cameron  and  Vermilion 
Parishes;  the  82,000-acre  Marsh  Island  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Iberia  Parish;  the  15,000-acre  State 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Vermilion  Parish;  and  the 
65,000-acre  Pass-a-Loutre  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Area  located  in  Plaquemines  Parish,  where 
public  hunting  is  allowed.  The  commission  also 
operates  the  3,600-acre  Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Morehouse  Parish,  which  normally  winters  ap- 
proximately 20,000  ducks  and  greatly  contributes 
to  holding  a  concentration  of  ducks  in  the  Mon- 
roe area  to  the  benefit  of  duck  hunters. 

This  vast  habitat  improvement  program  carried 
out  by  the  commission's  refuge  division  was 
undertaken  by  installing  water  control  impound- 
ments in  marshes  with  reasonably  stable  soil 
conditions  and  by  installing  water  control  devices. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  125  miles  of  levees 
on  the  refuges  and  over  75  major  water  control 
structures,  giving  man  mastery  of  the  marshes. 

At  this  time,  I  sense  a  question  that  is  running 
through  the  minds  of  many  who  are  present  to- 
day. "What  about  waterfowl?  More  important, 
perhaps,  what  about  ducks?" 

I  say  to  you  in  deepest  sincerity  that  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has 
strongly  opposed  the  drastically  curtailed  duck 
hunting  seasons  imposed  upon  the  State  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  We  will  continue 
to  voice  opposition  to  unnecessarily  restrictive 
hunting  regulations  when  population  levels  of 
several  types  of  ducks  wintering  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway  are  higher  than  at  anytime  in  the 
past  10  years.  We  will  continue  to  work  for  a  fair 
and  equitable  duck  season  in  1963-64,  one  that 
will  not  jeopardize  the  waterfowl  resource  in 
any  way. 

Here  is  but  one  activity  in  which  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  can  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. Two  successive  years  of  unwarranted  and 
inconsistent  curtailment  of  the  duck  hunting  op- 
portunity has  brought  about  a  sharp  decrease  in 
waterfowl  hunter  interest.  We  must  work  to- 
gether to  keep  this  interest  alive  and  to  bring 
this  fine  sport  through  these  troubled  times.  To 
give  in  when  we  know  what  is  right  and  truthful 
would  be  sounding  the  death  knell  for  the  sport 
and  the  vast  refuge  systems  that  make  Louisiana 
one  of  the  greatest  waterfowling  states  in  the 
country. 

I  feel  deeply  that  none  of  us  would  wish  to 
endanger  the  waterfowl  populations  or  pave  the 
pathway  for  deterioration  of  the  vast  refuge  and 
public  shooting  areas  program.  We  do  not  need 
to  talk  about  preservation  of  wetlands  within 
the   state.   We   have   been   improving   wintering 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Highlights  of  Wildliji 

Lake  Charles ,  La. 


(1)  Honorable  Alfred  Roberts,  Mayor  of  Lake  Charles  called  the  con- 
vention  to   order   and   welcomed    delegates   to   the   southwest   city. 

(2)  Frank  Adams,  Sports  Editor  of  the  Lake  Charles  American  Press 
and  new  president  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  briefs  conven- 
tion  delegates  on   how  to   get   publicity  for  club   activities. 

(3)  Richard  Yancey,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  discusses  waterfowl  problems  during  a  session 
devoted  to  the   1962-63   migratory  waterfowl    season. 

(4)  Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow,  Professor  of  the  School  of  Forestry  and  Game 
Management  at  Louisiana  State  University,  presents  ideas  on  sponsor- 
ing scholarships  and   library  material  for  delegates  and  their  clubs. 

(5)  Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  for  the 
year  include  from  left  to  right:  Lloyd  Voorhies  of  Monroe,  President; 
Sam  Frisby  of  Alexandria,  First  Vice-President;  T.  Roger  of  Norco, 
Second  Vice-President;  R.  W.  Johnson  of  Lafayette,  Secretary;  and 
Ralph    Kling    of    Gonzales,   Treasurer. 

(6)  District  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Federation  include  from  left  to  right, 
front  row:  Clyde  Smith  of  New  Orleans,  Frances  J.  Braud  of  Norco, 
C.  W.  Fell  of  Franklin  and  W.  E.  Glassell  of  Shreveport.  Back  row, 
left  to  right:  Holies  Ervin  of  Tallulah,  Joe  Benoit  of  Donaldsonville, 
E.  J.   Balzonia  of  Lake  Charles  and   Charles   Buckley  of  Alexandria. 

(7)  Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, receives  the  first  George  Connell  Award  from  the  donor's  son, 
Robert. 

(8)  Charles  W.  Bosch,  left,  Executive  Director  of  the  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  Art  Hawkins,  Mississippi  Flyway  Representative  with  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  discusses  waterfowl  population  trends  during 
the    migratory    waterfowl    session. 
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deration  Convention 

March  22-23-24 


(9)  Chairman  A.  J.  Buquet  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  fourth  from  left,  is  shown  presenting  certificates  issued 
by  the  Commission  "in  recognition  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
and  public  service  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation  and  conservation 
of  forests,  fields  and  streams  upon  which  the  renewable  supply  of  wild- 
life is  so  dependent".  Recipients  included,  from  left  to  right:  A.  W.  No- 
land,  Powell   Lumber  Co.;   G.   L.  Paret,  Edgewood   Land  and   Logging  Co., 

jLtd.;  Ray  Gibson,  Lutcher  Moore  Lbr.  Co.;  A.  J.  Buquet,  Chairman,  La. 
Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Commission;  Jake  Seals,  Crosby  Chemicals  Co.; 
W.   D.  Blake,  and   James   B.   Bel,   Quatre   Parish   Co. 

j  (10)  John  Finley,  Wildlife  Division  Chief,  Southeastern  Region,  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  answers  questions  concerning  the   migratory 

!  waterfowl  seasons. 

(11)  Chairman  A.  J.  Buquet  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
[  sion  is  shown  as  he  presented  the  principal  address  during  the  Saturday 

afternoon   session   of  the  convention. 

(12)  Dr.  George  Lowery,  Jr.,  Boyd  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Director 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Resources  at  Louisiana  State  University 
was  recipient  of  the  Outstanding  Conservationist  Award  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  Louisiana.  The  award  was  presented  by  Steve 
Harmon,    immediate    past    president. 

(13)  Director  Young,  left,  is  shown  presenting  the  Louisiana  "Colonel" 
Commission  to  Dr.  Ira  Gabrielson,  President  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  who  delivered  the  principal  address  at  the  convention  banquet 
on  Saturday  night. 

(14)  Joe  Herring,  Chief  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  of  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  and  Chairman  of  Wildlife  Week,  discusses 
wildlife  week  durina  the  Sunday  morning  session. 
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Letters.. 

Questions... 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor:  Bell  City,  La. 

This  is  a  picture  of  Kenneth  W. 
Derouen  with  the  limit  of  ducks  for 
him  and  two  other  people,  his  dad  and 
his  uncle.  This  was  his  first  success- 
ful hunt  of  the  season.  He  killed  a 
mallard  and  a  blackjack.  Kenneth  is 
now  ten  years  of  age.  He  and  his  dad, 
Lee  W.  Derouen,  went  hunting  off 
and  on  around  Bell  City.  Kenneth 
shot  his  limit  with  a  410  gun. 

I  certainly  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  have  this  picture  ap- 
pear in  your  magazine.  He's  a  regu- 
lar reader  of  your  magazine,  and 
would  be  thrilled  to  see  his  picture 
appear  in  your  magazine. 

It  certainly  would  be  appreciated. 
BRENDA  DEROUEN 


the  standrow  when  they  pass  near 
the  old  experienced  hunters  such  as 
Mr.   Decoteau. 

HARRY  J.  BRAUD,  JR. 


CONSERVATIONIST,   we   will    con- 
tinue to  be  Real  Sportsmen. 

THE   MARINGOUIN 
HUNTING  CLUB 


Dear   Editor:  Prairieville,   La. 

The  enclosed  photograph  shows  Mr. 
Leonard  Decoteau,  of  Dutchtown,  Lou- 
isiana, and  the  nice  eleven  point  buck 
he  killed  during  January  1963.  This 
was  Mr.  Decoteau's  second  buck  for 
the  season.  He  killed  a  four  pointer 
a  few  weeks  earlier  in  the  season. 
Both  deer  he  killed  were  running 
ahead  of  the  deer  dogs.  Although  the 
buck  shown  in  the  picture  is  not 
extra  large  in  size  the  antlers  are  an 
extremely  good  set. 

Mr.  Decoteau's  long  years  of  hunt- 
ing appears  to  have  paid  off,  for  the 
sly  bucks  always  fool  us  young  hunt- 
ers. However,  they  fail  to  slip  through 


Dear  Editor:  Maringouin,  La. 

Enclosed  is  a  snapshot  of  three  deer 
killed  the  first  morning  of  last  sea- 
son. The  buck  on  the  left  was  a  nine 
pointer,  field  dressing  210  lbs.,  taken 
with  a  30-30  rifle.  Seasons  kill  totaled 
twenty-six  very  nice  bucks  taken  by 
hunters  from  every  part  of  our  State. 
Members  of  our  Maringouin  Hunt- 
ing Club  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Horace 
Beauvais,  Mr.  Henry  Elfres,  Mr.  Tim 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Sam  C.  Cashio,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Smith,  Sr.,  Mr.  T.  H.  Glazer,  Mr. 
Pete  Glazer  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Kimball. 
They  have  dedicated  some  of  their 
time  to  teaching  young  hunters  the 
proper  use  of  firearms,  and  methods 
of  taking  game  in  a  sportsmanlike 
manner.  Teaching  these  young  hunters 
conservation  of  our  wildlife  is  the  life- 
line of  their  success  as  hunters. 

Maringouin  Hunting  Club  is  located 
in  Iberville  Parish,  south  of  Ramah, 
La. 

Thank  you  for  printing  this  in  our 


Dear  Editor:  Gretna,  La. 

Enclosed  is  a  snapshot  of  Joe 
Sisung's  son,  A/2/C  Dennis  Sisung, 
Johnny  Murphy,  Charles  Rein  and 
William  McGee,  taken  on  the  last 
day  of  the  rabbit  season.  Airman 
Dennis  Sisung  was  home  on  furlough 
from  Florida  Air  Force  Base.  We 
had  a  good  day.  The  dogs  were  in 
fine  form,  and  we  ended  our  hunt 
killing  nineteen  rabbits.  Sure  wish 
you  could  print  this  picture  in  the 
magazine. 

JOE   SISUNG 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


Dear  Editoi  Baton  Rouge,  La 

This  IS  one  of  many  fine  hunting 
trips  we  made  this  year.  We  bagged 
13  rabbits  this  day.  All  (big  Swamp- 
ers) near  the  end  of  the  season  in 
Grosse  Tete  area. 

Left  to  right:  Pourciau,  Rabalais, 
Mine  and   Michelli. 

SAM  T.  MICHELLI 


The  young  Bald  Eagle  does  not 
have  the  white  head  and  tail  which 
marks  the  adults  and  may  easily  be 
confused  with  the  Golden  Eagle  or 
even  at  times  with  a  Turkey  Vulture 
although  the  latter  is  a  bit  far-fetched 
and  not  likely  to  occur  where  a  close 
observation  can  be  made. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  the 
xvild  life  of  Louisiana,  and  if  we  can 
be  of  any  further  service  regarding 
anything  in  this  field,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  cnU  on  us. — CHARLES  R. 
SHAW. 


Stephen  Cole  of  Fort  Allen  is  shown 
holding  a  six  poimd,  two  otince  large- 
mouth  bass  caught  by  David  Cole  of 
Slidell  in  Lake  Pinchon  in  Terre- 
bonne Parish  on  Saturday,  March  9. 
In  the  fishing  party  were  Stephen's 
dad,  Joe  Cole  and  A.  R.  Beatty  of 
Port  Allen.  All  members  of  the  party 
caught  limits  of  bass  thai_day.  The 
six  plus  pounder  explodes  the  myth 
that  there  were  no  lunkers  left  in 
Lake  Pinchon. 
Dear  Editor: 

While  Squirrel  hunting  on  Little 
River  on  the  LaSalle  Parish  side  my 
friend  and  I  saw  what  we  thought 
to  be  an  Eagle.  Could  you  confirm 
this  or  is  it  possible. 

I  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  could  give. 

DALE  WILLIS 

It  is  quite  possible  that  you  and 
your  friend  did  see  an  eagle  while 
squirrel  hunting  on  Little  River  in 
LaSalle  Parish.  In  fact,  I  saw  one  in 
that  parish  myself,  a  mimber  of  years 
ago. 

Dr.  George  H.  Loivrey,  Jr.,  in  his 
book,  LOUISIANA  BIRDS,  makes  the 
following  statement  concerning  ea- 
gles: "Bald  Eagles  are  fully  protected 
by  state  and  federal  latvs,  and  not 
even  m,useimis  are  allowed  to  collect 
specimens  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  killing  of  one  of  them  is  punish- 
able by  a  severe  fine,  by  imprison- 
ment, or  by  both.  The  Bald  Eagle 
deserves  all  the  protection  it  can  get, 
for  it  is  now  apparently  much  less 
numerous  than  it  was  in  former  years. 
Its  current  status  in  Louisiana  is  that 
of  a  moderately  common  resident  in 
southern  Louisiana,  uncommon  else- 
where, as  yet  unrecorded  in  the  state 
in  June,  and  only  rarely  recorded  in 
July,  August  and  September." 


Dear  Editor:  Morgan  City,  La. 

Shown  above  exhibiting  their  col- 
lections of  Louisiana  leaves,  weeds 
and  insects  are  Sacred  Heart  Senior 
4-H  Clubbers  Beverly  Klein,  Roder 
Russo,  and  Ronnie  Lopez.  The  Louisi- 
ana Wildlife  project  consists  of  hikes 
and  tours  in  order  to  collect,  identify 
and  mount  the  various  leaves,  weeds 
or  insects.  The  study  also  includes  the 
common  name,  order  name  and  fam- 
ily name  of  each.  This  is  a  favorite 
project  among  the  eighty-seven  mem- 
bership. 

SANDRA  BONNER 
Dear  Editor:  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  use  of  plugs  in  shotguns? 
I  thought  the  only  time  a  plug  had 
to  be  used  was  when  a  person  was 
hunting  migratory  birds,  but  all  my 
friends  say  they  are  to  be  used  at 
all  times.  I  enjoy  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST very  much. 

VIC  GUNDERSON 

All  shotguns  are  required  by  law 
to  be  plugged  in  order  to  limit  the 
number  of  shells  to  not  more  than 
three  at  any  one  time. 

Dear  Editor:  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

My  name  is  Mike  Ellis  and  I  am  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Forestry  at 
Louisiana  State  University  majoring 
in  Game  Management. 

I  recently  received  several  pairs  of 
chukar  partridges  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
information  on  breeding  and  raising 
these  birds  in  captivity  that  you  could 
forward  to  me. 

Also,  mv  family  receives  the  Lou- 
isiana CONSERVATIONIST  and  my 
brothers  and  myself  really  enjoy  the 
very  fine  articles  published  in  it. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time 
and  consideration  in  answering  my  re- 
quest. 

MIKE  ELLIS 

Steve  Harmon  passed  your  inquiry 


concerning  chukar  partridges  to  me 
for  reply.  I  am  enclosing  a  little  leaf- 
let from  the  Ralston  Purina  Company 
which  gives  general  information  con- 
cerning  the  raising   of  these   birds. 

For  specific  information  see  Chap- 
ter H  of  the  book  RAISING  GAME 
BIRDS  IN  CAPTIVITY  by  David  B. 
Greenberg,  published  by  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Co.,  Inc.  I  am  sure  this  should 
be  available  either  through  the  LSU 
library  or  through  the  State  library. 
The  book  retails  for  .$8.50  in  case  you 
are  interested  in  purchasing  a  copy 
for  your  persoyial  use. 

As  you  are  in  the  School  of  For- 
estry at  LSU,  I  suggest  that  you 
check  with  Dr.  Glasgow  and/or  Dr. 
Bateman  who  teach  Game  Manage- 
inent  for  information  on  material 
available  in  the  LSU  library. 

—CHARLES  R.  SHAW 
Dear   Editor:  Alexandria,   La. 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  a  fine  rab- 
bit hunt  made  along  the  Cane  River 
during  the  middle  of  rabbit  season. 
There  was  a  party  of  five  and  all 
of  us  got  their  limit.  From  left  to 
right  are  John  Rachel,  J.  T.  Vallery, 
Dan  Timmer,  Buddy  Joseph,  and  Dan- 
ny Timmer. 

DANNY  TIMMER 
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Dear  Editor:     New  York,  New  York 

I  note  in  the  Louisiana  CON- 
SERVATIONIST of  May-June,  1960 
in  an  article  on  the  Redhead  Wood- 
pecker you  state  it  is  permissible  to 
feed  cornbread  to  insectivorous  birds. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
salt  in  cornbread  would  kill  birds.  Is 
this  correct? 

PATRICK  McKENNA 

Your  letter  concerning  the  article 
on  the  Redheaded  Woodpecker  in  the 
May-June  1960  issue  of  the  Louisiana 
CONSERVATIONIST  has  been  re- 
ferred to  my  office  for  reply. 

Miss  Caroline  Dorinan,  author  of 
the  article,  is  a  well  knoivn  naturalist 
and  has  written  an  excellent  book  on 
the  wild  flowers  of  Louisiana.  I  am 
sure  that  her  observations  concerning 
feeding  cornbread  to  these  birds  are 
accurate.  Personally  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  birds  suffering  any  ill 
consequences  because  of  the  salt  con- 
tent of  cornbread. 

According  to  information  available 
to  me,  some  of  the  foods  xised  to  at- 
tract various  species  of  woodpeckers 
are  as  follows:  suet,  cracked  nuts  of 
various  kinds,  peanut  butter,  pork 
rind,  bread,  cracked  or  whole  corn. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  serv- 
ice in  any  matter  relating  to  rvildlife, 
please  do   not   hesitate   to   call  on  ns. 
—CHARLES   R.   SHAW 


May-June,  1963 
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FISHING  IN  LOUISIANA 

Today  And  Tomonowl 


Victor  W.   Lombou 


Passing  fishermen  have  enjoyed  a  fine  day  of  fishing  in  one  of  Louisiana's  quiet,  peaceful  streams.  The 
angler  in  front  holds  up  two  nice  bass  for  the  benefit  of  the  photographer.  Such  scenes  are  repeated  daily 
in  Louisiana  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months. 


THE  SLOGAN,  "SPORTSMEN'S  PARADISE"  ap- 
pears on  all  Louisiana  vehicle  license  plates. 
Anyone  familiar  with  Louisiana's  fishing 
and  what  most  other  states  have  to  offer  would 
not  argue  with  the  fact  that  today  Louisiana  is 
truly  a  sportfisherman's  paradise.  However,  in 
the  future,  say  the  year  2000,  will  this  be  as  true 
as  today?  Of  course,  without  an  infallible  crystal 
ball,  no  mortal  can  answer  this  question  defi- 
nitely. However,  based  on  present  day  trends, 
we  can  make  some  fairly  good  predictions.  In 
making  a  prediction,  it  will  be  of  value  to  know 
why  Louisiana  is  a  sport  fisherman's  paradise 
today. 

Louisiana  Sportfishing  Is  Fabulous 

One  basic  reason,  and  one  which  is  often 
overlooked,  why  fishing  is  so  fabulous  in  Louisi- 
ana, is  of  course  because  we  are  blessed  with 
abundant  water.  Louisiana  is  not  a  very  big  state, 
as  far  as  land  area  goes.  Only  sixteen  states  have 
less  land  area  than  Louisiana.  According  to  the 
1961  "Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  States" 


published  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Lou- 
isiana has  3,417  square  miles  of  permanent  inland 
water.  This  does  not  include  water  less  than  40 
acres  in  size  or  streams  less  than  1/8  mile  wide. 
Louisiana  has  many  of  these  smaller  bodies  of 
water  and  streams.  Only  five  states  have  more  in- 
land water  than  Louisiana.  These  are  Alaska, 
Texas,  Florida,  Minnesota,  and  North  Carolina 
with  15,335  ;  4,449 ;  4,308 ;  4,509  and  3,645  square 
miles,  respectively.  Also,  according  to  the  Sta- 
tistical Abstracts,  Louisiana  has  a  total  of  1,016 
square  miles  of  water  area  other  than  inland 
waters  which  gives  us  a  total  of  4,433  square 
miles  of  water.  Only  seven  states  have  a  total 
water  area  greater  than  Louisiana.  These  are 
Texas,  New  York,  Florida,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  with  4,506;  6,013;  6,043;  6,271; 
11,511  and  39,772  square  miles  respectively.  The 
seventh  state,  Alaska,  has  a  greater  water  area ; 
however  the  total  is  unknown.  Louisiana  is  indeed 
blessed  with  abundant  water,  the  vast  majority 
of  which  support  extensive  sport  and  commer- 
cial fisheries. 
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Louisiana  CONSERVATIONIST 


Bass  such  as  this  one  attest  the  fact  that  Louisiana 
today  is  the  "Sportsman's  Paradise"  and  a  fine 
largemouth -fiass  is  enough  to  bring  about  a  broad 
beaming  smile.  Fresh  water  fishing  is  almost  un- 
excelled in  all  parts  of  Louisiana. 


Much  of  our  fresh  waters  are  located  on  the 
plain  areas  of  the  Mississippi;  Red,  Black,  and 
Atchafalaya  Rivers.  These  alluvial  flood  plains 
contain  some  of  the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in 
the  Southeast.  The  soils  are  rich  in  the  basic 
elements  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  Due  to  the  facts  that  the  productivity 
of  water  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  the  fer- 
tility of  the  water  shed  (other  things  being  equal) 
and  that  Louisiana  has  a  year  round  mild  climate 
resulting  in  a  long  growing  season,  much  of  the 
water  in  Louisiana  is  extremely  productive  of 
aquatic  life,  including  sport  fish.  However,  fresh 
waters  located  in  the  upland  timber  type  areas 
of  Louisiana  are  much  less  productive  of  aquatic 
life.  This  is  because  the  soils  of  these  areas  are 
relatively  infertile.  The  sediments  carried  by  the 
major  rivers  are  very  rich  and  upon  being  car- 
ried into  our  coastal  waters  have  a  fertilizing 
effect  on  the  estuarine  and  salt  waters  along  the 
Louisiana  coast.  Because  of  this  these  waters  are 
also  extremely  productive  of  aquatic  life. 

Louisiana,  as  far  as  population  goes,  is  not  an 
extremely  large  state.  In  1960,  Louisiana  had  a 
population  of  3,231,000  people.  At  that  time  Lou- 
isiana had  .6768  acres  of  inland  water  per  person, 
while  all  50  states  had  .2384  acres  of  inland  wa- 


ter per  person.  Thus,  a  resident  of  Louisiana  had 
almost  three  times  as  much  inland  water  to  fish 
as  the  average  person  in  the  country.  According 
to  the  report  "Sport  Fishing — Today  and  To- 
morrow" published  by  the  U.  S.  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resource  Review  Commission,  Louisiana  had 
.3357  acres  of  public  fresh  water  per  person  dur- 
ing 1960.  All  fifty  states  had  .1947  acres  per 
person.  Fi-eshwater  in  the  above  report  does  not 
include  the  many  brackish  and  estuarine  inland 
waters  along  the  coast.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
at  the  present,  Louisiana  fishermen  have  ample 
waters  in  which  to  fish. 

In  order  to  see  how  this  effects  fishing,  it 
should  be  helpful  to  consider  how  fishing  pres- 
sure, yield,  catch  per  unit  of  effort  and  fish 
population  level  remains  fairly  constant.  With 
a  relatively  high  fishing  pressure  an  increase  in 
fishing  pressure  has  practically  no  effect  on  the 
catch  per  unit  of  effort;  however,  the  catch  per 
unit  of  effort  is  low.  Below  this  point  the  rate 
of  catch  increases  slowly  with  diminishing  fish- 
ing pressure.  With  a  further  decrease  in  fish- 
ing pressure  the  rate  increases  more  rapidly  and 


Ten  thousand  bluegill  fingerlings  were  distributed 
equally  in  two  newly  constructed  ponds  on  Fort  Polk 
by  the  Commission.  Royce  L.  Norsworthy,  biological 
aide.  Fish  and  Game  Division,  is  shown  counting  out 
the  fingerlings  for  stocking.  Two  other  ponds  on  the 
Fort  Polk  area  were  stocked  with  bass  and  bluegill 
two  years  ago.  The  Commission,  to  date,  has  planted 
more  than  18,000  fingerlings  in  Fort  Polk's  four 
lakes 
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then  very  rapidly.  Presumably  at  some  level  of 
fishing  pressure  the  population  would  become 
overfished  and  the  size  of  the  population  would 
decrease  and  yield  would  become  less.  However, 
normally  this  does  not  happen  in  sport  fisheries 
because  as  catch  per  unit  of  effort  decreases  some 
fishermen  will  quit  fishing  that  body  of  water 
and  fishing  will  be  stabilized  at  a  point  below 
the  previous  level.  Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
water  per  fishermen  is  high  in  Louisiana,  fishing 
pressure  on  most  bodies  of  water  is  relatively 
light,  thus  the  catch  per  unit  of  effort  should 
be  relatively  high. 

Louisiana  is  truly  a  sport  fishermen's  paradise 
and  this  is  due  to  a  large  extent  because:  (1) 
Louisiana  has  abundant  waters,  (2)  fishing  pres- 
sure is  relatively  light,  (3)  our  waters  are  ex- 
tremely productive  of  aquatic  life,  (4)  Louisiana 
has  a  long  growing  season  for  aquatic  life  and 
(5)  Louisiana's  year  round  mild  climate  allows 
fishing  throughout  the  year.  However,  what  will 
the  picture  be  in  the  year  2000? 

Number  of  Fishermen  Increasing 

By  2000,  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
the  U.  S.  will  have  increased  by  98  per  cent  over 
1960.  The  number  of  fishermen  are  expected  to 
increase  by  150  per  cent  while  the  number  of 
fishermen  days  spent  fishing  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  300  per  cent  over  what  it  was  in  1960. 
The  reason  that  the  number  of  fishermen  and 
fishermen  days  are  expected  to  grow  faster  than 
in  the  past,  is  because  of  an  increasing  participa- 
tion by  the  public  in  most  forms  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation. This  results  from  a  shorter  work  week, 
more  leisure  time,  improved  transportation,  more 
disposable  income  and  a  greater  public  awareness 
of  the  recreational  values  associated  with  water 
areas. 

According  to  the  report  "Sport  Fishing — Today 
and  Tomorrow",  this  increased  fishing  demand 
must  be  met  in  three  principal  ways;  (1)  By  add- 
ing new  waters.  It  is  expected  by  the  year  2000 
that  the  acreage  of  artificial  impounded  fishing 
waters  will  be  doubled.  (2)  By  better  manage- 
ment of  existing  waters  will  have  to  be  increased 
by  65  per  cent  by  the  year  2000  and  (3)  By  more 
fishing  in  coastal  waters. 

It  is  predicted  that  Louisiana  will  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  6,204,000  people  by  the  year  2000  which 
is  approximately  double  our  population  of  3,231,- 
000  in  1960.  Then  assuming  that  Louisiana's 
acreage  of  water  does  not  change  by  the  year  2000 
(which  is  highly  unlikely),  we  will  have  .3525 
acres  of  inland  water  per  person  instead  of  .6768 
acres  per  person  available  in  1960.  Under  the 
same  assumption  we  will  have  .1748  acres  of  pub- 
lic fresh  water  per  person  instead  of  the  .3357 
acres  per  person  available  in  1960.  However,  the 
number  of  fishermen  day  usage  of  our  waters 
is  expected  to  increase  much  faster  than  the  rate 
of  population  growth,  approximately  twice  as 
fast.  Thus,  assuming  that  the  amount  of  water 


available  to  the  fishermen  does  not  change,  fish- 
ing pressure  should  be  four  times  as  great  as  in 
1960.  Then,  again  referring  to  Figure  1,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  catch  per  unit  of  effort  should 
decrease  if  the  productivity  of  our  waters  re- 
mains unchanged. 


Fishing      pressure         >- 

Figure  1.    Relationship  of  fishing  pressure  to  catch 
per  unit  of  effort  and  yield. 


Changes  Occurring  in  Our  Waters 

Of  course  the  acreage  of  water  in  Louisiana 
is  not  remaining  the  same.  Changes  in  our  wa- 
ters, which  are  having  great  effects  on  our  fish- 
eries, are  occurring  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  In  order 
to  predict  how  fishing  will  be  tomorrow  we  need 
to  examine  some  of  the  factors  causing  these 
changes. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  Louisiana  is  allu- 
vial flood  plains  created  by  our  major  rivers, 
we  have  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  flood  con- 
trol work  in  the  state.  In  the  Mississippi,  Atchaf- 
alaya.  Red,  and  Black  Rivers  complex,  we  have 
some  of  the  most  extensive  flood  control  works 
being  conducted  anywhere.  Traditionally,  in  most 
states,  flood  control  means  dams  and  large  im- 
poundments. However  this  is  not  the  case  in  Lou- 
isiana; because  it  is  located  at  the  extreme  down- 
stream end  of  these  river  systems,  flood  control 
has  meant  primarily  leveeing  off  of  our  produc- 
tive backwater  lakes,  channelization  of  our  wa- 
terways to  hasten  flood  runoff  and  out  right 
drainage  of  productive  lakes. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  flood  control  in  Louisiana 
seems  to  be  to  confine  the  water  flowing  through 
our  state  between  straight  levees  and  to  move 
the  water  as  fast  and  direct  as  possible  to  the 
sea.  Complimenting  this,  the  canalization  program 
is  extending  from  these  main  arteries  into  most 
of  the  connecting  streams  with  the  objective  of 
removing  from  these  tributaries  anything  that 
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would  impede  the  flow  of  water.  Completing  this 
picture  is  a  lacework  of  still  smaller  canals  or 
drainage  ditches.  The  overall  effect  is  rapidly 
rising  water  during  periods  of  peak  precipita- 
tion followed  by  a  sudden,  swift  drop  in  the  wa- 
ter level. 

In  our  flood  plain  areas  many  of  our  important 
freshwater  species  such  as  crayfish  have  evolved 
life  processes  through  millions  of  years  adjusted 
to  the  annual  cycle  of  periodic  flooding  of  low- 
lands. These  overflow  areas  are  the  most  produc- 
tive of  freshwater  sport  fish  of  any  in  the  state. 
Yet  it  is  these  areas  that  flood  control  works  are 
the  most  detrimental  to  our  fisheries.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  habitat  is  the  Atchafalaya 
River  Basin  Floodway.  This  area  contains  ap- 
proximately 860,000  acres  of  some  of  the  finest 
freshwater  fish  habitat  and  wilderness  scenery 


Crappie  such  as  this  are  bountiful  in  Louisiana. 
Known  in  the  southern  parishes  of  the  state  as  sac- 
a-lait,  they  are  known  in  other  areas  of  the  state 
as  speckled  perch  and  white  perch.  It  makes  little 
difference  what  they  are  called.  Fishing  for  them 
is  prime  sport  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

in  the  country.  The  fact  that  this  area  contributes 
annually  40  per  cent  of  the  state's  commercial 
freshwater  fish  harvest  gives  some  idea  of  its 
productivity  of  aquatic  life.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  the  potential  tourist  attraction  of  the 
Atchafalaya  will  dwarf  that  of  any  other  south- 
ern state.  It  undoubtedly  is  among  the  most  im- 
portant fish  and  wildlife  areas  in  North  America. 
At  the  present  time,  its  recreational  potential  for 
sport  fishing  and  other  activities  have  hardly 
started  to  be  realized.  Also  associated  with  this 
area  is  422,400  acres  of  coastal  marshes  along 
our  coast.  Yet  this  whole  Atchafalaya  flood  way 
is  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  flood  control  and 
navigation  measures.  If  such  takes  place,  Lou- 


isiana would  lose  a  big  per  cent  of  its  fresh- 
water sport  fishing  potential. 

Along  our  coast  tremendous  changes  are  oc- 
curring. In  general  land  fills  for  real-estate  and 
industrial  development,  navigation  channels,  high- 
way construction  and  agricultural  activities  have 
destroyed  and  are  in  the  process  of  destroying 
vast  areas  of  our  coastal  marshes.  These  marshes 
produce  an  abundance  of  organic  matter  which  is 
transported  to  the  open  water  and  much  of  the 
basic  productivity  of  these  waters  are  dependent 
upon  this  organic  matter.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  activity  associated  with  the  production  of  oil 
and  gas  is  occurring  in  the  Louisiana  marshes. 
This  has  necessitated  the  building  of  large  num- 
bers of  canals  for  transportation  and  in  some 
places  the  marshes  are  dissected  by  an  intricate 
system  of  large  and  small  canals.  This  allows  more 
rapid  exchange  of  water  and  the  intrusion  of 
saltier  water  into  some  brackish  areas.  Changes  in 
salinity  are  more  rapid  and  abrupt.  The  need  of 
freshwater  for  domestic,  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial purposes  has  led  to  proposals  to  dam  or 
alter  many  of  the  brackish  and  estuarine  waters 
along  the  coast. 

Many  of  the  important  aquatic  animals  in  our 
coastal  areas  have  evolved  life  cycles,  part  of 
which  must  be  spent  in  the  brackish  estuaries.  It 
is  believed  that  the  speckled  trout,  the  top  rank- 
ing fish  of  anglers  along  the  Gulf  Coast  is  de- 
pendent upon  shallow  inshore  and  estuarine  wa- 
ters and  it  is  these  areas  which  are  undergoing 
the  greatest  changes.  In  general,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  the  transition  zone  between  salt  and 
fresh  water  to  be  much  more  abrupt  in  the  future 
than  at  the  present  and  for  many  of  our  brackish 
waters  to  be  eliminated  or  drastically  changed. 
All  of  the  effects  of  the  changes  taking  place 
along  our  coast  are  not  known,  however  it  is  ex- 
pected that  many  of  them  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  sport  fisheries  presently  existing  there. 

All  of  these  changes,  in  both  our  fresh  and  salt 
water  areas  are  taking  place  at  a  rapid  rate.  In 
the  past  there  has  been  little  public  opposition  to 
the  destruction  of  bodies  of  water  productive  of 
sport  fishing.  For  example,  if  a  highly  productive 
backwater  lake  was  ruined  by  flood  control  ac- 
tivities, the  fishermen  simply  found  another  area 
which  had  not  been  utilized  before  and  when  it 
was  ruined,  they  found  another  area  and  so  on. 
In  many  areas  of  Louisiana,  so  much  water  was 
available  to  the  fishermen  that  all  of  it  just  could 
not  be  utilized.  This  era  is  fast  coming  to  a  close. 

Pollution  Can  Not  Be  Tolerated 

Pollution  of  water,  from  industrial,  agricultural 
and  domestic  sources  is  and  will  become  more  and 
more  of  a  problem,  as  our  population  grows  and 
industrialization  of  our  state  continues.  The  chal- 
lenge that  lies  ahead  in  this  field  is  tremendous. 
Any  extensive  pollution  of  our  waters  in  the  years 
to  come  cannot  be  tolerated  if  we  are  to  have 
sport  fishing  in  Louisiana. 
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Access  to  Fishing  Waters  Is  a  Problem 

The  key  to  good  fishing  on  many  waters  is 
the  ability  of  the  fishermen  to  reach  the  waters 
and  to  fish  on  areas  of  his  choice.  This  involves 
two  considerations:  (1)  Physical  means  of  ac- 
cess, including  roads,  parking  areas  and  places 
to  launch  a  boat  and  (2)  permission  or  authority 
to  fish  at  the  desired  Avaters.  These  conditions 
must  be  realized  if  a  body  of  water  is  going  to 
support  public  fishing  and  access  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  critical  problem  in  Louisiana.  Some  author- 
ities recommend  that  for  future  and  present  use 
of  public  waters  that  10  acres  of  public  access 
should  be  provided  for  every  300  acres  of  fish- 
ing water.  If  such  areas  are  not  set  aside  soon 
in  Louisiana,  cost  and  the  availability  of  land  will 
make  them  unattainable  in  the  future. 

Large  Impoundments  Are  Being  Constructed 

The  building  of  large  artificial  impoundments 
is  one  factor  which  is  adding  to  the  amount  of 
available  fishing  water  in  Louisiana.  Toledo  Bend 
and  Bayou  D'Arbonne  impoundments  will  add  ap- 
proximately 150  thousand  acres  of  water  to  Lou- 
isiana when  completed.  Fish  population  sampling 
has  shown  that  these  artificial  impoundments 
support  on  the  average  standing  crops  of  fish 
approximately  one-fifth  as  large  as  those  sup- 
ported by  lakes  in  our  alluvial  flood  plains  areas. 
Thus,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  approxi- 
mately 5  times  as  much  water  in  these  upland 
areas  to  support  the  same  amount  of  fishing  as 
the  waters  in  our  flood  plain  areas.  We  are  los- 
ing highly  productive  waters  and  replacing  it  to 
a  lesser  degree  with  relatively  unproductive  wa- 
ter. 

Summary 

In  summary,  Louisiana  is  losing  our  produc- 
tive fishing  waters  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  New 
waters  are  not  replacing  the  fishing  potential  of 
those  which  are  being  destroyed.  Access  to  public 
waters  is  sure  to  be  a  critical  problem  in  the  near 
future.  Pollution  in  the  years  ahead,  if  not  abated 
could  destroy  additional  fisheries  habitat.  During 
1954-55,  406  man  hours  of  fishing  per  acre  per 
year  was  recorded  on  Clear  Lake,  a  small  115 
acre  lake  near  Rayville,  Louisiana.  By  our  stand- 
ards, this  is  extremely  heavy  fishing  pressure. 
However  in  Missouri,  3000  to  4000  man-hours  of 
fishing  per  acre  per  year  have  been  recorded  on 
small  lakes.  If  present  trends  continue,  it  is  likely 
that  Louisiana  will  not  (or  possibly  in  the  not 
too  distant  future)  be  a  sportfisherman's  para- 
dise in  the  year  2000. 

Is  it  necessary  for  present  trends  to  continue? 
I  think  not.  But  it  depends  upon  you  the  sport 
fishermen.  Then  what  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
Louisiana  will  have  some  claim  of  being  a  sport- 
fisherman's  paradise  in  the  future. 

One  definite  need  is  to  maintain  as  much  of  the 
presently  available  water  as  possible.  This  takes 
public  support.  When  conflicts  of  interests  come 
up  over  water  uses,  you  the  fisherman  must  de- 


mand that  your  interest  be  given  its  due  consid- 
eration. No  one  is  going  to  look  after  your  inter- 
est as  well  as  you  can.  It  is  very  discouraging 
to  the  professional  fishery  worker  when  he  at- 
tends a  public  hearing  on  say  a  flood  control  proj- 
ect,  and   finds   sport   fishermen   conspicious  by 
their  absence.   Yet  other   interest  will   be  very 
well  represented.  Sportsmen,  often  seem  to  have 
more  energy  and  desire  to  engage  in  such  con-; 
troversies  as  whether  or  not  a  body  of  watenj 
should   be   closed  to   all   commercial   fishing.   Iflj 
the  aquatic  habitat  is  destroyed,  both  commercial; 
and  sport  fishing  will  be  eliminated. 

Also,  many  more  new  impoundments  both  big 
and  small  are  needed  to  replace  the  habitat  being 
lost  and  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  fishermen.  It  is  imperative  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  presently  available  waters  for  sport  ^ 
fish  be   increased   greatly.   This   can   be   accom-' 
plished  by  applying  presently  known  management  i 
techniques  and  by  using  knowledge  to  be  gained' 
from  research.  This  will  necessitate  a  greatly  ex- ' 
panded  management  and  research  effort  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  this  will  require  money  and  biologist.  ^ 
It  is  also  imperative  that  the  access  problem  be 
solved  before  it  is  too  late.  ; 

If  these  things  are  accomplished,  then  possibly 
Louisiana  will  be  able  to  say  in  the  future  that, , 
it  is  a  sportfishermen's  paradise.  It  must  bei. 
realized  that  sport  fishing  in  the  future  will  not  '■ 
come  about  by  accident  but  will  be  directly  de- 
pendent upon  what  you  and  I  do  today.  Tomor- , 
row  may  be  too  late.  It  is  regretful  that  people  i; 
usually  take  a  resource  for  granted  until  it  is  j 
gone.  Louisiana  sport  fishermen  have  for  theii 
most  part  taken  their  fishing  for  granted  so  far.  I 

Whether  or  not  Louisiana  will  be  a  sportfisher-  I 
men's  paradise  tomorrow  depends  upon  you  the. 
fishermen.  I  have  been  most  fortunate  in  that  I 
have  been  able  to  take  my  boy  fishing  and  make 
limit  catches.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  him  , 
to  take  his  boy  fishing.  *  , 


REMINDER 


This  season's  Louisiana  fishing  licenses  will 
expire  on  June  30  and  the  new  licenses  for  the 
1963-64  season,  which  are  on  a  fiscal  basis,  will 
be  available  for  release  after  May  1. 

Fishermen  are  cautioned  to  retain  their 
present  licenses  until  June  30  as  the  new  li- 
censes will  not  be  valid  until  July  1.  In  other 
words,  fishermen  may  obtain  their  fishing  li- 
censes ahead  of  time  if  they  so  wish. 

For  the  convenience  of  sportsmen  the  hunt- 
ing licenses  for  the  1963-64  season  will  be 
available  at  the  same  time. 
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ADDRESS  BY  BUQUET 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

grounds  for  waterfowl  for  years.  We  have  also 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  reclamation 
and  restoration  of  nesting  grounds  in  Canada. 
We  plan  to  continue  to  do  so,  but  we  want  to  be 
regulated  in  the  utilization  of  those  resources 
by  fact,  rather  than  fancy. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  fisheries  and  wildlife  resources  is  closely 
hinged  to  recreational  usage.  At  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  our  commercial  fisheries 
resources.  Along  with  fur  resources,  these  are 
an  important  part  of  the  overall  economy  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  point  out  that  in 
our  commercial  seafood  division,  key  personnel 
have  worked  closely  with  sportsmen  and  are  well 
aware  of  the  sportsman's  view.  No  efforts  are 
made  in  this  division  to  establish  policy  which 
is  not  compatible  wth  the  interests  of  sportsmen. 
The  answer  is  simple.  Besides  being  experts  in 
commercial  seafoods,  those  people  of  whom  I 
speak  are  also  ardent  sportsmen. 

The  past  year  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  many  ways.  Oyster  production  was  above 
normal  and  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  favored 
by  a  strong  and  expanding  market,  caused  in 
great  part  by  limited  production  on  the  east 
coast. 

Shrimp  production  was  well  above  1961  and 
1962,  and  can  be  chalked  up  as  one  of  the  best 
years  for  white  shrimp.  Research,  especially  on 
shrimp,  was  greatly  expanded  and  remarkably 
successful.  Accurate  predictions  of  shrimp  growth 
rates  and  location  of  shrimp  concentrations  were 
made  and  some  evidence  of  density  was  obtained. 

Shrimp  production  in  1962  amounted  to  27,000,- 
000  pounds  of  heads-off  shrimp.  This  amounted 
to  a  third  of  the  entire  catch  of  the  Gulf  States, 
which  include  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  and  Louisiana.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  that  the  figure  given  does  not  include 
shrimp  caught  in  Louisiana  waters  and  landed 
at  other  gulf  ports  than  those  in  Louisiana.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  provide  information  in 
the  future  confident  that  this  will  show  that 
Louisiana  is  second  to  none  in  the  role  of  a 
shrimp  producing  state. 

The  commission  will  play  an  increasingly 
greater  role  in  the  future  of  the  shrimp  industry. 
Our  research  is  now  geared  to  that  end.  The  past 
year  brought  the  beginning  of  a  research  program 
that  will  be  intensified  in  1963  and  years  that 
follow.  In  1962,  for  example,  weekly  post  larval 
and  juvenile  samples  were  taken  throughout  the 
year.  Growth  rates  were  established  and  this  in- 
formation, when  coordinated  with  hydrographic 
data  furnished  the  commission  with  information 
needed  for  properly  regulating  the  open  seasons. 
Studies  of  the  location  and  density  of  juveniles 
resulted  in  information  that  the  shrimp  industry 
could  apply  in  its  fishing  operations. 

Under  the  commission's  program  in  1962,  man- 
agement of  oyster  seed  grounds  involved  the  pro- 
tection of  shell  plantings  for  cultch.  The  catch 
of  seed  oysters  on  planted  shells  exceeded  80  per 
cent. 

Operations  in  Sister  Lake  were  highly  success- 
ful and  reflect  the  merits  of  the  alternate  year 
system  of  harvesting.  Overall  setting  of  oysters 
on  natural  seed  grounds  in  1962  was  the  heaviest 
recorded  in  recent  years.  This  portends  excellent 


conditions  for  1963. 

Still  on  the  economic  side  of  fisheries  and  wild- 
life management,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
call  to  your  attention  that  the  fur  division  has 
long  been  one  of  the  active  and  important  divi- 
sions of  the  commission.  This  is  principally  be- 
cause there  is  a  segment  of  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana who  are  highly  dependent  upon  fur  and 
by-products  of  the  fur  industry. 

There  are  those  whose  livelihood  depends  in 
great  part  upon  the  annual  harvest  of  furbearing 
animals.  Popular  belief  is  that  the  state's  trappers 
have  decreased  steadily  in  numbers  as  new  eco- 
nomic opportunities  lured  them  away  from  some- 
times unstable  financial  stability  in  the  trapping 
industry. 

Ironically,  in  the  past  year  or  so,  it  has  become 
more  evident  that  the  overall  industry  is  highly 
important  to  associated  industries  as  well.  This 
in-relation  is  easily  explained. 

These  associated  industries  include  freezing 
plants,  transportation  operations  involving  all 
forms  of  marine,  air  and  ground  transportation ; 
as  well  as  retail  outlets  dealing  in  everything 
from  trapping  equipment  to  clothing  and  gro- 
ceries. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  present  fur  industry  is 
important  at  both  national  and  international 
levels,  particularly  in  the  industry's  relation  to 
the  cloak  trade  and  the  garment  trade. 

During  the  past  year,  long  range  activities  of 
the  fur  division  reached  a  marked  degree  of 
success,  as  seen  in  full  utilization  of  certain  fur- 
bearing  animals. 

You  will  be  surprised,  as  many  have  been,  that 
in  1962  alone,  more  than  10,000,000  pounds  of 
nutria  meat  found  ready  market  in  the  United 
States,  both  as  pet  food  and  as  an  important 
part  of  ranch  mink  food.  This  demand  for  nutria 
meat  has  added  substantially  to  the  income  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  trapping  industry. 

The  commission  has  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Louisiana's  fur  industry  as  a  whole  has  reached 
a  degree  of  stabilization  which  insures  its  con- 
tinual importance  to  the  general  economy  of  the 
state. 

I  have  mentioned  the  growing  importance  of 
water  pollution  control  as  it  effects  wildlife  and 
fisheries.  Accelerated  industrial  growth,  coupled 
with  a  steadily  expanding  population  growth,  has 
brought  about  the  need  for  almost  constant  sur- 
veillance of  Louisiana's  rivers  and  water  bodies. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  list  the  many 
activities  of  this  division  of  the  commission. 
However,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples 
of  its  work  which  are  considered  outstanding  in 
the  field.  They  include  a  continued  monitoring  of 
a  progressively  reduced  brine  discharge  from 
Arkansas  into  the  Ouachita  River;  a  continued 
survey  of  the  entire  Mississippi  River  from  its 
entry  into  Louisiana  until  it  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  equipment  of  a  mobile  laboratory  and 
assignment  of  a  biologist  to  the  New  Orleans 
area  for  assaying  and  surveillance;  and  continu- 
ing the  statewide  water  quality  program  wherein 
approximately  20  of  the  state's  major  water  sheds 
are  sampled  at  approximately  40  points. 

I  might  repeat  that  the  activities  are  myriad 
and  directed  toward  prevention  of  pollution,  fast 
detection  of  pollution,  and  immediate  steps  to 
prevent  further  occurrences  of  the  same  type  of 
pollution  in  the  future.  It  is  a  big  task,  one  that 
is  constantly  expanding,  and  without  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  division  many  of  our  efforts  to  in- 
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crease  fish  and  game  would  be  hampered.  There 
is  the  need  for  greatly  strengthening  Louisiana's 
pollution  laws. 

It  would  be  remiss  not  to  mention  the  activities 
of  the  Commission's  enforcement  division.  Last 
year  agents  of  the  enforcement  division  made 
a  total  of  3,124  cases.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant and  continuing  programs  of  those  pres- 
ent today  would  be  to  work  toward  prompt  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  violations  of  fish  and 
wildlife  laws  in  the  courts.  This  would  surely 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  future  violations. 

There  are  those  who  are  sometimes  sharply 
critical  of  enforcement  efforts ;  and  often  rumors 
of  violations  are  exaggerated  beyond  belief.  I 
would  like  to  say  here  and  now  that  it  is  no  more 
possible  for  a  good  but  relatively  small  enforce- 
ment group  covering  an  entire  state  and  its 
coastal  waters  to  apprehend  every  violator  than 
it  is  for  the  municipal  police  of  this  city  or  any 
city  to  abolish  all  criminal  acts,  or  apprehend 
every  violator  of  the  criminal  code.  Unfortunately, 
when  it  comes  to  game  law  violations  some  of  our 
courts  are  inclined  to  be  more  lenient  than  they 
are  in  other  types  of  cases.  If  this  prevalent  con- 
dition could  be  changed,  game  law  violations 
would  be  cut  sharply.  All  of  us  know  that  viola- 
tions of  game  laws  are  much  less  of  a  problem 
in  areas  where  the  courts  very  strongly  discourage 
such  activities  by  prompt  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  commission's  wild- 
life education  program.  Wildlife  instructors  work 
primarily  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  giving  pro- 
grams on  the  economic,  recreational  and  aesthetic 
values  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources. 

The  primary  job  of  commission  instructors  is 
in  the  schools;  however,  their  secondary  job  is  to 
present  wildlife  programs  to  civic,  scout,  wildlife, 
church  and  other  groups. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  wildlife 
instructors,  working  out  of  the  commission's 
eight  district  offices  presenting  programs  in  their 
respective  districts,  are  averaging  301  programs 
per  month,  with  the  average  monthly  attendance 
of  10,791  students. 

Another  important  phase  of  activity  for  the 
wildlife  lecturers  is  answering  correspondence 
from  school  students  in  the  state.  Approximately 
275  letters  per  week  are  answered  on  a  request 
basis.  Answers  to  specific  questions  are  given 
and  literature  is  furnished. 

The  commission's  education  and  publicity  di- 
vision performs  a  vital  role  in  keeping  the  general 
public  informed  of  activities  and  programs  in 
which  the  commission  is  engaged,  as  well  as  in- 
formation about  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources 
and  their  utilization.  The  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist magazine,  published  every  two  months, 
is  at  an  all-time  high  in  circulation.  This  maga- 
zine, the  backbone  of  our  education  and  publicity 
material  released  to  the  public,  is  amplified  by 
a  steady  flow  of  news  releases  which  are  eagerly 
sought  by  press,  radio  and  television  media. 

This  division  also  operates  a  film  lending  li- 
brary which  contains  slightly  over  200  prints  of 
88  titles.  These  movies,  covering  every  phase  of 
wildlife  and  fisheries,  are  loaned  free  of  any 
charge  to  groups  upon  request. 

In  addition  to  news  releases  and  movies,  the 
division  maintains  a  photographic  section  which 
supplies  photographs  to  organizations  and  pub- 
lications  needing   them;    and   also   continues   to 


expand  the  photographic  files  from  which  ma- 
terial is  drawn  for  use  in  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist. 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  type  in  the  country.  Ap- 
proximately 200,000  persons,  from  50  states  and 
many  foreign  countries,  have  visited  it  thus  far. 
Located  on  Royal  Street  in  New  Orleans,  the 
museum  is  open  six  days  a  week  including  week-, 
ends. 

I  have  dealt  principally  with  the  present  pro-, 
grams  of  activity  of  the  Commission.  In  conclud- 
ing my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten-, 
tion  two  important  problems  which  must  be, 
faced  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  One  is 
land  acquisition  for  recreational  purposes  that 
are  dependent  upon  wildlife  and  fisheries  re-, 
sources.  All  of  us  know  that  while  the  population, 
is  rapidly  expanding,  the  number  of  people  seek-', 
ing  outdoor  recreation  is  virtually  exploding.        , 

As  this  takes  place,  there  is  evidence  of  vast 
acreage  of  lands  formerly  open  to  the  public  now| 
being  literally  gobbled  up  by  private  clubs  and 
private  interests.  There  is  little  time  to  be  lost, 
in  obtaining  additional  game  management  area 
lands  to  assure  public  hunting  opportunity  and 
other  recreational  uses. 

Some  states  have  already  engaged  in  multi-, 
million  dollar  long-range  programs  of  land  ac- 
quisition and  development  to  meet  this  fast  grow-i 
ing  need.  We  have  already  taken  what  might, 
be  called  modest  steps  in  that  direction  and  thej 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  through  its  manyi,; 
affiliated  clubs  and  leagues,  would  do  well  to:; 
think  along  those  lines  and  lend  what  support; 
it  can.  ' 

To  cite  a  single  example,  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  be  Russell  Sage  Management, 
Area.  Roughly  two  years  ago  the  Louisiana  Wild! 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  purchased  ap-| 
proximately  15,000  acres  of  land  located  primarily! 
in  Ouachita  Parish.  This  tract  represented  the, 
first  land  ever  purchased  outright  by  the  Com-. 
mission  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned  earlier. 

The  property,  ideally  suited  for  game  manage- 
ment, lies  in  the  famous  LaFourche  Swamp,  10 
miles  east  of  Monroe.  Its  acreage  extends  into 
Morehouse  and  Richland  parishes.  ; 

Surrounding  lands  were  rapidly  being  clearedj 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes  and  the': 
commission  was  well  aware  that  good  wildlife' 
I'anges  were  disappearing  in  the  hardwood  bot- 
toms common  to  that  section  of  the  state. 

It  was  purchased  for  slightly  less  than  $30  an 
acre.  I  miofht  say  that  some  states  have  paid  much; 
more.  California  in  particular  has  paid  as  muchj 
as  $200  an  acre  for  land  intended  for  similar! 
use. 

The  major  timber  type  found  on  the  land  is 
overcup  oak,  bitter  pecan,  willow,  and  water  oak,. 
ash  and  elm.  Game  species  common  to  the  area' 
include  squirrel,  rabbit,  deer,  raccoon,  opossum,, 
waterfowl,  and  a  sprinkling  of  mink  and  otter. 

The  commission  made  a  deer  release  on  the 
area  in  1956,  several  years  before  it  acquired  thai 
tract  permanently.  At  the  time  of  the  transaction' 
it  was  estimated  that  the  area  would  be  ready 
for  public  deer  hunting  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  purchase.  It  was  opened  to  deer  hunt- 
ers last  fall  and  already  shows  signs  of  becoming 
one  of  the  fine  deer  hunting  areas  in  the  state. 

Through  proper  timber  and  land  management, 
squirrel,  rabbit  and  deer  populations  will  be  in- 
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creased.  Already  hundreds  of  people  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  good  squirrel  hunting  found  on 
the  area. 

f  This  sort  of  program  must  be  accelerated  if  we 
iare  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  public  hunting  in 
'the  years  ahead  and  for  generations  to  come.  In 
;a  program  such  as  this  the  commission  must  have 
(public  support.  That  support  can  be  aroused  by 
'hundreds  of  thousands  of  sportsmen  who  are 
represented  here  today  by  delegates  from  their 
[important  organizations.  The  leasing  of  lands 
for  game  management  area  purposes  is  a  good 
stopgap  measure,  but  as  a  permanent  solution 
more  lands  should  be  purchased  and  set  aside  for 
fishing  and  hunting  and  other  multiple  uses. 

■  There  is  a  final  thought  I  would  like  to  leave 
iwith  you.  I  am  parsonally  alarmed  at  the  manner 

in  which  some  of  our  key  personnel  are  being 
■lured  away  from  wildlife  work  and  research  at  a 

state  level  by  federal  agencies  and  private  in- 
'  dustries.  This  is  true  not  only  in  Louisiana  but 
:  throughout  the  country.  It  is  particularly  true  in 
;  the  southern   states,   so  much  so  that   a   recent 

■  publication  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
:'  dealt  at  length  with  the  problem. 

In  order  to  have  and  maintain  the  "Sportsmen's 
Paradise",  it  is  essential  that  we  have  capable, 

■  qualified  people  administering  Louisiana's  fish 
f  and  game  resources.  We  will  be  able  to  keep  only 
'  the  personnel  we  are  able  to  pay.  We  are  now 
'  endeavoring  to  solve  this  problem.  We  are  fortu- 

■  nate  to  have  the  services  of  dedicated  people  who 
place  success  in  their  fields  of  wildlife  activity 

i  above  monetary  gains.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 

■  late  those  people  who  want  to  do  a  good  job,  and 
!  who  are  doing  a  good  job. 

'  Let  me  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  your 
'  attention  and  interest.  The  wildlife  story  is  not  a 
'  brief  one  but  I  hope  that  I  have  covered  pertinent 

■  aspects  of  the  present  programs  of  the  Louisiana 
:  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  and  some 
'  of  its  projected  operations  in  the  future. 

i      Thank  you.  * 

I  RENEWAL  NOTICES 

The  first  renewal  notices  for  Louisiana  motor- 
boat  number  registration  will  be  mailed  out  be- 
ginning June  1,  1963.  The  new  certificates  of 
renewal  will  cost  $3  for  the  next  three  year 
period. 

Since  we  are  approaching  our  first  renewal 
under  the  state  motorboat  numbering  law,  certifi- 
cates will  begin  to  expire  on  July  1,  1963  and  from 
then  on  renewals  will  be  handled  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

The  notice  of  expiration  should  be  signed  by 
the  applicant  and  returned  with  a  $3  check  or 
money  order. 

Applicants  must  retain  an  attached  stub  which 
will  be  designated  as  a  temporary  certificate  in 
order  that  the  owner  may  operate  his  craft  during 
the  processing  period.  The  stub  will  be  good  for 
a  period  up  to  60  days  after  the  expiration  date 
or  until  a  certificate  of  registration  has  been 
received. 

Self  addressed  envelopes  will  be  enclosed  for  the 
convenience  of  applicants,  * 


Open  Meeting 

ALEXANDRIA,   LOUISIANA 
June  28-29,  1963 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission wishes  to  remind  readers  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  that  the  meeting  of  the  June 
Commission  will  be  held  Friday  and  Saturday, 
June  28  and  29,  1963,  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

Immediately  after  the  open  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Commission  which  will  start  promptly  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  June  28,  at  the  Holiday  Inn, 
the  Commission  will  conduct  its  annual  public 
hearings  regarding  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

Those  persons  wishing  to  express  their  individ- 
ual views,  or  represent  wildlife  clubs,  leagues 
and  other  organizations,  are  urged  by  the  Com- 
mission to  make  every  effort  to  attend  and  be 
heard. 

The  Commission  feels  strongly  that  the  annual 
public  hearings  in  Alexandria  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  giving  it  the  individual  and  collective 
views  of  Louisiana  sportsmen  regarding  season 
and  bag  limits  for  the  1968-64  season.  In  the 
past,  these  meetings  have  been  well  attended. 
Each  year  finds  more  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tion-minded persons  in  attendance. 

Members  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation, 
Louisiana  Police  Juries,  Legislators,  and  officers 
of  approximately  9  0  -  o  d  d  sportsmen's  clubs, 
groups,  leagues,  and  wildlife  units  are  urged  to 
make  every  effort  to  attend  the  two-day  hearing 
which  includes  a  Saturday,  in  order  that  they 
may  express  themselves  publicly  regarding  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits,  and  other  conservation  issues. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  Commission,  its 
Director  and  Assistant  Director,  Division  Chiefs 
and  staff  members  of  the  Commission  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions,  and  to  provide  biologi- 
cal information  about  suggested  recommendations 
for  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  the  coming  hunting 
season. 

All  discussion  of  seasons  and  bag  limits,  as  well 
as  other  matters  pertaining  to  wildlife  resources 
and  utilization,  are  recorded  on  tape  and  reviewed 
by  the  Commission  prior  to  setting  of  the  seasons. 

This  annual  public  hearing  offers  every  in- 
dividual in  Louisiana  an  opportunity  to  speak 
freely  in  expressing  his  sentiments,  or  those  of 
the  organization  which  he  represents.  * 

FRESHWATER  COMMERCIAL  FISHING 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  with  offices  in 
the  Federal  Building  in  New  Orleans.  Much  of 
the  data  on  production  included  in  this  article 
came  from  that  source.  * 

LOUISIANA  FRESHWATER 

COMMERCIAL  FISH  PRODUCTION 

in  Pounds 

1931  1950  1955           1958           1961 

Bowfin                            5,715  338.400  26,400         70.200         33,500 

Buffalo                   8,784,314  7,221,000  3,516,800   3,821,400   2,872,500 

Carp                            204,743  243,700  164,600       538,400      276,900 

Catfish                    6,686,617  6,860,600  4,251,700   6,735,600   9,025,300 

Garfish                         72,950  1,691,500  967,400   1,376,100       942,300 

Paddlefish  495,544  190,300  99,600  75,200  46,200 
Fresliwater 

Drum                  1,976.600  2,550,100  1,441,000  1,512,200  1,266.000 

Cra-n-fish             no  record  1.041.600  1.084,300  2,170.800  2,186.900 

Baby  Turtles*   no  record  1,924,000  1.652,292      830,000  1,355,000 

Frogs                    no  record      162.600  44,100        60,200        93,200 

♦Actual  number  of  turtles. 


May-June,  1963 
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GATOR  DATA 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

tistics  going  into  a  permanent  log.  Each  is  tagged 
with  a  metal  tag.  Fin-like  raised  dorsal  scales 
are  notched  and  toes  are  clipped.  When  released 
back  into  the  refuge  unharmed,  there  is  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  date  taken  and  vital  informa- 
tion about  each  alligator.  When  retaken  at  later 
dates,  the  information  is  checked  against  the 
permanent  records.  Growth  rate  is  recorded,  mi- 
gration patterns  determined,  and  more  is  learned 
about  alligators. 

A  check  of  the  records  at  Rockefeller  already 
reveals  pertinent  information  about  alligators, 
information  which  can  be  utilized  in  management 
of  the  resource  and  regulating  the  taking  of  alli- 
gators for  commercial  purposes. 

Forty  night  trips  have  resulted  in  the  live  cap- 
ture of  nearly  1000  alligators.  Some  have  been 
previously  caught  since  1959  when  the  program 
gathered  impetus.  The  records  show  105  recover- 
ies. These  recoveries  provide  instant  information 
of  use  in  the  program. 

Picking  two  alligators  at  random  from  the  rec- 
ords, here  are  the  facts  on  alligators  "A"  and 
"B": 

"A"  was  first  taken  on  the  night  of  August 
11,  1961.  It  measured  21  3/4  inches.  It  was  re- 
captured on  October  3,  1961.  At  that  time  it 
measured  24 '/j  inches,  revealing  a  growth  rate 
of  2%  inches  between  capture  dates  in  August 
and  later  in  October. 

An  alligator  which  for  comparison  purposes 
will  be  called  "B"  serves  as  a  good  example  of 
what  might  be  termed  typical  growth  of  alligators 
in  the  wild. 

When  trapped  June  20,  1960,  it  measured  15i/) 
inches.  By  July  13  of  the  same  year  it  measured 
18  inches  when  re-captured.  By  July  27,  when 
it  was  again  caught,  the  alligator  measured  19i/o 
inches.  On  October  3  of  1961,  it  was  again  cap- 
tured and  measured.  It  measured  361/^  inches, 
showing  that  it  had  doubled  its  size  in  approxi- 
mately one  year. 

Close  examination  of  the  records  at  Rocke- 
feller reveals  that  young  alligators  hatch  out  of 
the  shell  at  about  eight  inches  in  length.  In  a 
year's  time,  they  have  more  than  doubled  in 
length  and  measure  approximately  22  inches.  At 
two  years,  they  are  approximately  three  feet 
in  length,  with  the  average  being  35  inches.  At 
three  years,  the  average  size  is  47  inches  and  at 
four  years  the  length  averages  55  inches,  or  just 
under  the  legal  size  limit.  In  the  fifth  year,  the 
average  length  of  alligators  is  66  inches  or  half 
a  foot  more  than  the  minimum  legal  length.  Six 
year-old  'gators  average  75  inches. 

Indications  are  that  after  breeding  maturity 
which  comes  at  five  years,  alligators  grow  slightly 
slower.  However,  the  misconception  that  it  takes 
many  years  for  alligators  to  reach  harvestable 
size  has  been  permanently  disproved  by  opera- 
tions  at   Rockefeller. 

Snaring  alligators  for  the  research  program  is 


daring  and  exciting  for  those  engaged  in  the  proj- 
ect. The  largest  alligator  captured,  marked  and 
released  was  eight  feet  long.  Operating  from 
small  boats,  the  job  calls  for  close  teamwork  and 
care  so  that  the  'gator  will  not  capsize  the  boat, 
nor  will  it  be  able  to  injure  commission  person- 
nel. 

Because  alligators  have  little  strength  in  open- 
ing their  jaws,  one  member  of  the  hunting  team 
grasps  the  snout.  The  other  gets  a  firm  grip  on 
the  'gator's  lashing  tail.  They  are  lifted  into  the 
boat  and  put  into  large  burlap  sacks  where  they 
remain  relatively  docile  except  for  an  occasional 
thumping  when  they  shift  position. 

Sufficient  data  has  been  obtained  at  Rocke- 
feller Wildlife  Refuge  to  explode  the  myths  which 
have  surrounded  alligators  since  the  first  settlers 
arrived  in  Louisiana.  Exhaustive  research  shows 
that  alligators  are  virtually  harmless  when  left 
alone  and  there  are  no  records  of  deaths  attrib- 
uted to  alligators,  legends  and  folklore  to  the 
contrary. 

In  fact,  all  evidence  gathered  in  this  continu- 
ing program  of  alligator  research  indicates  that 
new  understanding  of  the  alligator  and  wise  hunt- 
ing regulations  will  assure  Louisiana  of  continued 
'gator  production  and  a  restored  alligator  range. 

In  1960,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the 
Louisiana  alligator  was  important  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  state.  The  Louisiana  Legislature 
wisely  removed  the  alligator  from  the  "outlaw" 
list  and  established  a  reasonable  season  for  hunt- 
ing alligators,  specifying  a  minimum  size  limit 
of  five  feet.  The  legal  length  was  based  upon 
certain  knowledge  that  it  took  from  four  to  five 
years  for  alligators  to  reach  huntable  size. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  established  the  same  legal  alligator 
hunting  season  for  1963  as  was  in  effect  last 
year. 

The  season  began  April  15  and  will  last  through 
July  1,  in  the  areas  as  follows :  south  of  highways 
beginning  at  the  Louisiana-Texas  state  line  of 
Hwy.  90  to  Iowa  Hwy.  165  to  Forest  Hill  High- 
way 112  to  Lecompte  Hwy.  71  to  Krotz  Springs 
Hwy.  190  to  Slidell,  and  Hwy.  11  to  the  Mississippi 
state  line.  Alligators  in  all  other  areas  of  the 
state   will   be   protected   year   around. 

A  legal  alligator  is  one  that  measures  not 
less  than  five  feet  in  length.  Only  exception  is 
a  closed  season  in  all  of  Cameron  Parish,  which 
was  requested  by  parish  officials  because  of  a  re- 
stocking program  started  last  year. 

Restocking  of  alligators  in  Cameron  is  some- 
what like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  the  un- 
informed. That  parish  was  once  home  for  untold 
thousands  of  alligators.  For  the  informed  wild- 
life management  workers,  it  serves  as  a  startling 
example  of  what  can  happen  to  a  valuable  wild- 
life resource. 

Now  a  properly  managed  wildlife  resource, 
Louisiana  alligators  should  become  the  source 
of  a  perpetual  and  useful  segment  of  the  Lou- 
isiana economy.  + 
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of    the   month 


THE  WHITE  IBIS 

Eicdocimus  albus 


Charles  R.  Shaw 


THE  White  Ibis  or  as  it  is  better  known  in 
south  Louisiana,  the  "Bec-croche"  may  be 
found  in  fresh-water  swamps  throughout 
the  state.  The  colloquial  name  means  "crooked 
bill"  and  refers,  of  course  to  the  long  downward 
curved  bill  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  physical 
features  of  this  bird.  The  plumage  is  all  white 
in  the  adult  except  for  the  black  wing  tips  and 
the  large  bill,  face  and  legs  are  of  a  reddish- 
orange  color.  In  the  immature  birds  the  basic  color 
is  a  sort  of  dirty  white  with  the  wings  being 
more  brownish  and  only  the  tail  being  really 
white.  / 

The  White  Ibis  is  a  conspicuous  permanent 
resident  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  state.  Due 
to  its  highly  visable  coloration  and  its  habit  of 
flying  great  distances  to  and  from  favorite  feed- 
ing grounds,  often  in  large  flocks,  this  is  one 
of  our  birds  which  may  be  seen,  identified  and 
enjoyed  by  those  residents  or  tourists  who  travel 
our  highways  in  their  automobiles.  The  out- 
stretched neck  and  alternate  rapid  flapping  of 
wings  and  gliding  make  its  flight  easily  recogniz- 
able. 

In  common  with  their  relatives  the  herons,  the 
ibis  nest  in  colonies  in  marshes,  swamps,  river- 
bottoms,  etc.  In  fact  various  species  of  herons 
may  be  included  in  the  nesting  colony  in  many 
instances.  The  nests  themselves  are  usually  rather 
crude  structures  made  of  twigs  and  roots  and 
lined  with  reeds  or  grasses  and  may  sometimes  be 
little  more  than  platforms  for  the  four  whitish, 
brown-spotted  eggs.  This  colonial  nesting  habit 
is  quite  detrimental  in  one  respect  for,  unfortu- 
nately, some  of  the  natives  of  the  "Cajun  Coun- 
try" have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  "Bec-croche" 
and  during  nesting  season  many  of  the  young 
birds  end  up  in  the  pot.  This  poaching  is,  of 
course,  against  the  law,  but  as  in  other  things, 
custom  sometimes  is  still  followed  without  regard 
for  legality. 

There  is  a  local  story  which  makes  the  rounds 
regularly  in  south  Louisiana,  that  the  "Bec- 
croche"  will  line  up  in  row  along  a  log,  reach 
over  it  with  their  curved  bills  and  pull  it  toward 


them,  thus  uncovering  any  crawfish  or  other 
invertebrates  which  may  be  hiding  under  it.  An 
interesting  folk-tale  but  naturally  quite  without 
foundation.  One  of  the  "justifications"  used  to 
try  to  place  this  bird  on  the  outlaw  list  is  that 
it  consumes  so  many  crawfish  that  the  mink  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  food  supply,  thus  explaining 
a  shortage  of  mink  while  trying  to  make  it  legal 
to  kill  ibis.  Actually  the  birds  do  eat  crawfish, 
along  with  crabs,  snails,  grasshoppers,  cutworms, 
insects  of  various  kinds  and  even  small  snakes 
and  small  fish  occasionally.  Naturally  there  is  no 
danger  of  these  birds  depleting  the  crawfish  to 
any  marked  degree. 

The  White  Ibis  might  be  confused  with  the 
Wood  Ibis  (actually  a  stork)  although  the  latter 
is  much  larger  and  has  a  dark  head  in  contrast 
to  the  rather  bright  reddish  coloration  of  the  head 
and  bill  of  the  "Bec-croche".  The  only  game  bird 
which  is  white  with  black  on  the  wing  tips  is,  of 
course,  the  Snow  Goose,  and  if  the  birds  are 
shotgun  range  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
telling  the  goose  from  the  ibis,  and  no  excuse  for 
shooting  the  latter.  "^ 
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Awarded  number  must  be  permanently  attached 
or  painted  on  each  side  of  bow  above  the  water 
line  reading  from  left  to  right  in  as  near  a  verti- 
cal position  as  possible.  No  number  other  than 
the  number  awarded  shall  be  displayed  on  either 
side  of  the  bow. 


LA-2I6-AN; 

(Right) 


Awarded  number  must  be  displayed  in  three  parts 
with  a  hyphen  or  equivalent  space  separating 
each  part. 


LA   9   AA  7 


(  Right) 


t 


LA  9  AA 

(  Wrong ) 


Number  must  contrast  to  background— dark  on 
light  or  light  on  dark.  Borders  are  not  considered 
as  part  of  the  number. 


Number  shall  be  BLOCK  characters  not  less  than 
3"  in  height  excluding  borders  and  must  be  of 
good  proportion.  Characters  of  varying  thickness- 
es, slanted  characters  and  scroll  type  characters 
are  not  acceptable. 


BOAT  LIVERIES  must  have  the  word  "Hire" 
centered  below  the  awarded  number  in  block 
characters  not  less  than  IVsj"  in  height. 


BOAT  DEALERS  must  have  the  word  "Dealer" 
centered  below  the  awarded  number  in  block 
characters  not  less  than  li/g"  in  height.  Dealers 
may  mount  number  on  removable  plaques. 


